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Gay 
eo @— From the President General 


“> ~=—sOur talented magazine team has assembled another 

fabulous edition for our lucky subscribers! I know that you 
will enjoy all of the articles, but I particularly hope that you 
will linger over our stories about a distinguished public servant who signed the 
Declaration of Independence on behalf of Rhode Island and a Patriot of French 
immigrant parents who fought in the Spanish militia that aided the Colonies in 
their fight for independence. I also hope that it 
will spark interest for you to learn more about 
the men who boldly and bravely affixed their 
names to that Revolutionary document—and 
others who fought on the frontlines. 

Remembering the men and women who 
achieved American independence was the pri- 
mary focus of our National Society when it was 
founded in 1890. For nearly 130 years, our mem- 
bers have served as the living promise of America—working to ensure that the 
struggles and accomplishments of our nation’s founders would be appreciated 
by future generations. As a result, for DAR members, it is a joyful obligation to 
celebrate the rights and responsibilities of U.S. Citizenship. 

As our nation prepares to mark its 250th birthday in 2026, Daughters of the 
American Revolution share a commitment to ensure that the courage, sacrifice 
and achievements of the Revolutionary War Patriots who fought to found our 
nation are better known and understood. We hope that you will join us in our 
efforts to raise awareness of the extraordinary things that these ordinary people 
achieved for themselves and for the ages. We honor them not as perfect super- 
heroes incapable of human frailties, but as flesh-and-blood revolutionaries who 
made life-or-death choices in order to win our self-determination. 

In particular, we want to document stories of more female Patriots, as well 
as those of African-American, Spanish, French and other ethnic backgrounds. 
If family research leads you back to someone like this who aided the cause of 
American freedom, please document their story and help us establish more lines 
(and awareness) for underrepresented groups of American Patriots. A nation 
whose motto is “E Pluribus Unum” is a powerful example of the strength derived 
from common purpose, and we need your help to share more of their stories. 

American Spirit is proud to produce features about our nation’s first Patriots 
on its pages, and we’re especially grateful to those who write to tell us how much 
they enjoy our recurring “Our Patriots” section. In fact, we love to hear from you 
about anything, so feel free to drop us a line to let us know what you like—and 
what we can do better: magazineeditor@dar.org. 

Ona personal note, this issue’s hot air balloon feature has special signifi- 
cance for our family, as my middle son proposed to his wonderful girlfriend (a 
prospective DAR member!) during just such a flight 1,000 feet above our local 
fairgrounds in July. (And happily, she said, “Yes!”) I hope you enjoy this and 
other features in our award-winning magazine, which at press time was honored 
with two 2019 APEX Awards of Excellence! 


| iter Orag Vato 


Denise Doring VanBuren 
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Today's Daughters 


By Lena Anthony 


What Lies Beneath 


New York Daughter unearths history below modern construction sites 


When the site for the new Staten Sometimes the discoveries aren't 
Island Courthouse was selected quite as exciting. On a recent project, 
ona hilltop overlooking New York Dr. Mascia thought they had uncovered 


J an intact cistern, but further excavation 
Harbor, challenges WETS expected— showed that a sewer pipe, probably laid 


5 par for the course anytime a large in the early 20th century before the 
? municipal building is constructed. National Historic Preservation Act took 


: effect, had already destroyed it, leaving 
: But no one could have predicted only a portion of its exterior. 
the monumental challenge posed What hasn’t already been destroyed 


ae by the 19th-century burial ground by construction can be hard to access, 
uncovered at the northern end of the site. No one, that | @u¢ t° demolition debris and landfill- 


5 4 ing. “In areas where there hasn’t been 
1S, except Sara Mascia, Ph.D. alot of infill, archaeological finds could 


be two to three feet deep. But in places 

Dr. Mascia—a member of Hudson | property—a few feet under a paved park- | where 18th-century buildings were built 

River Patriots DAR Chapter, Southern | inglot. Thencame the painstaking work | on top of the debris of 17th-century 

Westchester County, N.Y.—serves as vice | of locating and moving the remains so | structures, those finds can be closer to 
president and principal investigator for | that construction could begin. In all, | 12 or 15 feet deep.” 


| 
Historical Perspectives, a Westport, | they found 38 full skeletal remains and When Dr. Mascia unearths artifacts 
Conn.-based cultural resources firm. | hundreds more partial remains in the | from the past, the initial excitement is 
New York City hired her company to | area. followed quickly by a practical ques- 
conduct research on the history of In 2014, as construction workers | tion: “Because of the preservation laws, 
the site, as mandated by the National | put the finishing touches on the new | we’re collecting so much material that 
Historic Preservation Act. Her research | courthouse—nearly 15 years after Dr. | we’re running out of repositories,” she 
determined that the site was previously | Mascia’s company’s initial report tothe | said. “Unless the artifact is exceptional, 
home to the New York Marine Hospital, | construction team—the remains were | where are we going to put it?” 
which operated from 1799 until] it | re-interred in the adjacent Memorial It’s aquestion Dr. Masciaalso g: apples 
burned down in 1858. Green. The memorial area, complete | with as curator for the Tarrytown- 

Any ship headed for New York, | with a commemorative plaque, was | Sleepy Hollow, NY., Historical Society. 
including ones carrying immigrants, | dedicated to the unknown immigrants | Three days a week, she oversees «1 team 
stopped at Staten Island first for medi- | who died in quarantine. of volunteers as they conduct research 
cal inspection. The sick stayed on the “They died on the shores they were | and preservation projects relate: to the 
island until their health improved, or | trying to get to and were buried uncer- | rich history of the region. 
they died. emoniously in the backyard of the Helping to curate a historics! soci- 


The likelihood of a burial ground on | hospital,” she said. “Then they were | ety wasn’t something Dr. Mascia ever | 
the site was extremely high, but, as Dr. | undera parking lot for 100 years. Itwas | saw herself doing, but looking back she 
Mascia said, “our report was a big sur- | nice to finally put the human remains | realizes the seeds were sown in her asa 
prise to the city.” we found to rest.” young child. “My mother was an avid his- 

But where exactly was the burial Cemeteries are a frequent findin her | torianand would spend countless hours 
ground? Archival research combined | work asahistorical archaeologist. So are | at the historical society researching this 
with field tests, which Dr. Mascia calls | 18th-century cisterns and outhouses, | or that, and I would sit below the table 
“archaeological reconnaissance,” placed | “which can be mini-time capsules, if | where she worked,” she recalled. “It’s the 
the cemetery at the northern end ofthe | found intact,” she explained. same table where I work today.” © 


SARA DAALCIA 
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10-Speeding 
Toward a Cure 


arlier this year, one Texas DAR member 
iy geared up for two days of strenuous cycling 
for a good cause. 

In April 2019, Morgan Dean, member of Brazos 
Valley DAR Chapter, Houston, Texas, rode in the 
BP MSI150, an annual 150-mile bicycle ride from 
Houston to Austin to raise money for multiple sclero- 
sis (MS) research. This year’s BP MS150 raised more 
than $245 million, with Ms. Dean’s team, “Team Fly 
Like a Byrd,” contributing more than $18,000. 

Ms. Dean works with a group of more than 100 
orthopedic surgeons; the wife of one of the ortho- 
pedic fellows had recently been diagnosed with MS. 
Her coworkers created “Team Fly Like a Byrd” to 
support the young family. “The opportunity was per- 
fect,” said Ms. Dean, who is not only enthusiastic 
about exercise, but is also eager to find different ways 
to give back to her community. 

Ms. Dean’s team consisted of 13 cyclists backed by 
44 virtual riders, those who donate money but don’t 
physically compete. To participate, riders must pay 
an entry fee of $120 and then also raise an additional 
$400. Ms. Dean reached donations of $1,400 within 
days of posting her fundraising plea on social media. 

She had never ridden a road bike before the race, 
though she did have experience mountain bik- 
ing. After suffering a painful crash while mountain 


Morgan Dean and her Fly Like a Byrd team won third place 
in the Friends and Family Best Jersey Contest. 


biking down Doi Inthanon, the highest mountain 
in Thailand, Ms. Dean was hesitant to get back on 
a bike of any sort, let alone compete in a 150-mile 
ride. Before the BP MS150 she was only able to do 
five training rides, but she learned how to use her 
bike’s gears on the small hills around the Greater 
Houston area. She only learned how to clip her shoes 
into the bike’s pedals three weeks before the ride. 

Team Fly Like a Byrd gathered with the crowd 
of 9,000 bicyclists before the ride began at 7:45 
a.m. The group biked 83.3 miles on 
the first day, with a break point set 
up every 10-15 miles. Stopping over- 
night at a campground in La Grange, 
Texas, participants were treated to 
dinner. On the second day of the 
ride, Ms. Dean and a few other rid- 
ers took the challenge route through 
Bastrop State Park, which provided 
more difficult terrain. 

“The most inspiring sight was ped- 
aling up those hills barely being able 
to push the pedal down and pull it back up, and then 
turning my head to see individuals with MS power 
their recumbent bike up those steep inclines,” Ms. 
Dean said. “The will, the determination, the fight 
was so humbling.” 

She said that participating in the ride renewed her 
appreciation for her own health and freedom and 
gave her a sense of gratitude for what individuals can 
accomplish when they work together. (} 


Morgan Dean (far 
right) and other 

BP MS150 riders 
take in the stunning 
views of the “Bechtel 
Challenge Route" at 
Bastrop State Park 


NY es 3) 


Morgan Dean (right) 
and a fellow first- 
timer celebrate 
after they crossed 
the BP MS150 finish 
line at Circuit of the 
Americas in 

Austin, Texas. 
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National Treasures 


Step inside the DAR Museum for a closer look at its fascinating collection. 
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A World of Knowledge 


eography was an integral part of the early American 

grammar school curriculum. Books on the topic 

varied widely, and these examples from the DAR 
Museum collection show some of the favorites of 19th- 
century teachers and students. 

The texts shown here sought to teach geography using 
two methods: questions and answers, and basic descriptions. 
Jesse Olney’s A Practical System of Geography was the most 
popular 19th-century geography book. First published in 
1828, it went through 98 editions, and millions of copies were 
sold. The DAR Museum’s copy, dated 1831, is the eighth edi- 
tion. Like all of Olney’s geography textbooks, it is profusely 
illustrated. He revolutionized the teaching of the subject by 
clearly explaining geographical terms. He began with basic 
principles, then described all the continents starting with 
North America. 


6 Daughters of the American Revolution 


Jedidiah Morse wrote the next most popular ook: 


Geography Made Easy, which he first published in 17.4. It, 


too, enjoyed widespread popularity and went througl: mul- 
tiple editions. The DAR Museum has the 12th edition p. inted 
in 1806. Like Olney, Morse began by describing the gv »gra- 
phy and political boundaries of the United States. Geos 1phy 
Made Easy gave only cursory descriptions of the rest if the 
world, but it was illustrated with maps, unlike Olney’s text. 
(Coincidentally, Morse was the father of Samuel F. B. Morse, 
inventor of the telegraph.) 

The third popular geography book, titled Outlines of Modern 
Geography, was written by the Reverend Charles A. Goodrich 
and published in 1830. Similarly, Goodrich arranged his book 
into a series of questions and answers. Like Olney’s version, 
Goodrich’s geography is abundantly illustrated with engrav- 
ings. Goodrich was also the author of many children’s books, 


940706 BY PATBICY SHLAKY 


including The Child’s History of the United States and 


The Universal Traveller. 


The last example is the 1803 edition of A Short But 
Comprehensive System of Geography of the World by 
Nathaniel Dwight. Dwight also arranged his book in 
a question and answer format, but he differed from 
the others in that the lessons began with Europe and 
ended with the United States. Based on geography 


books written in England, Dwight’s edition 


limited popularity in the fledgling United States. 
Most American geographies were accompanied 


with a small school atlas. (The DAR Museum 


1830 atlas that paired with Olney’s geography text- 
book.) Atlases consisted of a selection of maps of the 
continents and the United States. The maps—often 
hand colored to clearly show political boundaries— 
were connected to questions in the textbooks. 

The proliferation of geography textbooks in 19th- 
century America demonstrates how important this 


subject was for teaching students of a new 
more about the world around them. t 


—Patrick Sheary 


ADVERTISEMENT 


found 


has an 


country The DAR Museum owns a copy of the eighth edition of 
Jesse Olney’s A Practical System of Geography as well as 
a corresponding atlas dating to 1830. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The Society 


of 


Indiana Ploneers 


To Honor the Memory and the 
Worr of the Pioneers of Indiana 


Regular membership is open to anyone who 
can prove direct descent from at least one 
Ancestor wno Settled in Indiana on or before 
December 31, 1240, except for the following 
counties which have a settled date by 
December 31, 1850: Adams, Benton, 
Blackford, Dekalv, Fulton, Howard, Jasper, 
Jay, Kosciusro, Lacrange, Lake, LaPorte, 
Marsnall, Newton, Noble, Porter, Pulasit, 
Staree, Steuben, Tipton, wells, wnite, and 
whitley 


Mevbersnip applications are available 
fron the office manager io 
Society of ndiana Pioneers 5 
140 N. Senate Ave. 
tndianapolis, IN 46204 
BLY. 441.5295 
tndiauaPioneers@gnaail. cone 
wraw.indianaplonzers org 
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Revolution, wanted to educate the youth of America about 
American history and the brave patriots who served and aided to 
make this a free and great country. C.A.R. continues to educate 
young citizens today -- but we need your help! Please join the 
NS.C.A.R. in its mussion of outreach and education. 
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Letters to the Editor 


FAMILY TIES 
In your article “Zhi Lin: Chinese 
Railroad Workers of the Sierra Nevada” 
in the May/June 2019 Whatnot section, 
I was particularly struck by the phrase, 
“the sacrifices of nearly 1,200 forgotten 
Chinese workers who lost their lives to 
accidents, avalanches and explosions 
during the construction of the railroad.” 
In my extended family of Trish immi- 
grants fleeing the Irish potato famine of 
1845-1852, Dr. Edward Conroy of Ogden, 
Utah, was the only doctor in that area 
willing to treat Chinese laborers who 
were working on the railroad. A mem- 
ber of the despised Irish minority was 
helping men of the despised Chinese 
minority. As a reward, a Chinese spokes- 
man gave him a diamond, which his 
present-day great-grandson had made 
into an engagement ring for his bride. 
—Karen Nilsen, Registrar 
Washington Crossing DAR Chapter 
Doylestown, Pa. 


CONNECTING TO ART 

I was delighted to read the July/ 
August 2018 article on John Singleton 
Copley. I am the operations manager 
at San Diego’s Timken Museum of 
Art, which houses Copley’s portrait of 
Mrs. Thomas Gage (Margaret Kemble 
Gage). I feel a personal connection to 
this painting as Margaret 
is an ancestor. Margaret 
is suspected of informing 
Dr. Joseph Warren, the 
Sons of Liberty leader, of 
the British plan to seize 
Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock, and thereby 
instigating Paul Revere’s 
and William Dawes’ 
famous rides. Although the 
evidence is circumstantial, Margaret 
was known to have divided loyalties. Her 
husband, British General Gage, said he 
had only spoken of the plan to two 
people: his second-in-command and 
one other person. After the incident, 
Margaret was shipped off to England, 


8 Daughters of the American Revolution 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


never to return. Perhaps 
she was a Daughter of 
the American Revolution 
after all. 
—Robin King Novara 
San Diego, Calif. 


COLORADO’S 
FOUNDING MOTHERS 

The article on Margaret 
Tobin Brown in your 
March/April 2019 issue prompts this 
fan letter. I was particularly interested 
because I suspect that my grandmother, 
Sarah Evelyn Edwards, and Mrs. Brown 
may have crossed paths during their 
eventful lives. Sarah was an active 
member of the DAR, holding a num- 
ber of national offices before becoming 
an Honorary Vice President General 
for Life. She was teaching elementary 
school in Leadville, Colorado, about the 
time Miss Tobin became Mrs. Brown. 
Sarah’s husband, Dr. E:T. Boyd, was an 
early eye, ear, nose and throat specialist 
in Leadville. His office is now a small 
private museum known as the House 
with the Eye. 

1 applaud American Spirit not for an 
occasional good issue, but for its consis- 
tent outstanding quality. It is the most 
interesting magazine I read. I usually 
have to wait for my wife to finish it, but 
eventually I get my turn. 
I have promised myself 
to send you a note many 
times before. Your maga- 
zine is that good. 

—William T. Boyd 


LOVE FOR 
LAFAYETTE 

My family had a per- 
sonal history with General 
Lafayette, subject of the July/August 
2019 cover story. My DAR Patriot, 
Colonel John Green of Culpeper, Va., 
and Lafayette evidently had a strong 
friendship and crossed paths at Valley 
Forge. When Lafayette returned to 
America in 1824, President James 


Monroe invited Lafayette 
to Culpeper, where he per- 
sonally hosted him and his 
entourage on the lawn of 
Greenwood, where Col. 
Green’s son, Judge John 
Williams Green, lived. The 
silver ladle used for pour- 
ing tea is still at Greenwood, 
where a descendant of Col. 
Green now lives. There is 
a large memorial plaque in front of the 
home denoting Lafayette’s visit there. 

—Mary Lou Green Peterson 

Boulder, Colo. 


My DAR chapter recently recom- 
mended we read My Dear Hamilton: 
A Novel of Eliza Schuyler Hamilton by 
Stephanie Dray and Laura Kamoie, the 
New York Times bestselling authors of 
America’s First Daughter [a novel about 
Martha “Patsy” Jefferson Randolph]. 
It is great reading about Alexander 
Hamilton and other Founding Fathers. 
The Marquis de Lafayette is included. 

After finishing the book, I received 
the July/August 2019 issue with a fea- 
ture article on Layfayette—how thrilling 
that is! Thank you for this fine magazine. 

— Betty DeColigny 

Col. Richard McCalister DAR Chapter 

Hanover, Pa. 


I visited Lafayette’s grave in Paris. He 
wanted to be buried in American soil, 
so a ship brought dirt from America as 
ballast. An American flag has been flown 
over his grave since his death. 

—Marty Cleveland Sommercamy 

from Facebook 


I live five miles from Friendship Hill, 
the home of Secretary of the Treasury 
Albert Gallatin in Fayette County, Pa. 
Lafayette stayed and spoke from the 
outside balcony of the home on his visit 
there. We are in the process of getting a 
Lafayette trail marker there for the anni- 
versary of his return visit to America. 

—Jerry Clark, from Facebook 


Editor’s Note: In the July/August 2019 | 


’ 


“Following in Lafayette’s Footsteps’ 
story, a caption stated that Jonathan 
Dayton signed the Declaration of 
Independence. We should have said 
he signed the U.S. Constitution. We 
sincerely regret the error. 


PORCH RHAPSODY IN BLUE 

I love haint blue porch ceilings, like 
those described in the July/August 2019 
Visions of America feature. I’m from a 
Southern family in South Carolina and 
have known about and seen them for- 
ever. I’m in Southern California now, 
but my porch ceiling will be haint blue 
soon, too. 

— Amanda Young Rigby, from Facebook 


[Painting a porch 
ceiling blue] is a 


spirits cannot cross 
over water, so the blue 
chills their ideas of 
entering the house. 

— Sharon Byers 
Conner, from Facebook 


My home in Kentucky was completed 
in 1852. The front, side and back porches 
still have blue ceilings. According to my 
father, his mother and father (born in 
the 1870s) said porch ceilings were 
painted blue because spiders and other 
insects thought it was the sky and did 
not build nests in the corners or along 
the edges. Today, spiders do not mess 
with our blue ceilings—they stay clean! 

—Lynda Williams Closson, from 

Facebook 


BLOOMING GOOD FUN 

After reading the May/June 2019 
article, “History in Bloom,” I wanted to 
add a few of my favorite gardens to visit. 

At the Dallas Arboretum, the hun- 
dreds of thousands of tulips are 
breathtaking in the spring. In the fall, 
the gardens are dressed out in numer- 
ous varieties of pumpkins and mums. 


Caribbean idea that | 


When planning a visit, call ahead to | exploring what our communities have 


reserve tea time at the DeGolyer House 
on the grounds. 

The Hawaii Tropical Botanical 
Garden on the Big Island features a 
variety of orchids, tropical trees and a 
pristine waterfall. A hilly trail mean- 
ders down through the gardens until 
it reaches the Pacific Ocean. 

The Longue Vue House and Gardens 
in New Orleans offers a lovely histori- 
cal tour past a reflecting pool and large 
fountain while narrating a unique fam- 
ily history. 

Our family also enjoys the Fort 
Worth Botanic Gardens, which 
includes a Rose Garden and a Japanese 
Garden, with ponds of colorful carp 
and an occasional kingfisher. 

When we travel, we enjoy finding 
these pleasant respites of flora and 


installed for our pleasure. 
— Suzette Harang 
Wharton DAR Chapter 
Covington, La. 


MORE ABOUT MARTIN 

July/August 2019: a striking cover 
and another great issue! My favor- 
ite article was “Uncommon Soldier” 
about Joseph Plumb Martin and his 
memorable diary of the Revolution. I 
am looking forward to reading more on 
this American Patriot. 

—Sharon Sparks, from Facebook 


Please send letters to the editor to 
americanspirit@dar.org, and 
comment on the magazine ’s Facebook 
page at www. facebook.com/ 
AmericanSpitrit. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


“We designed the Patriot display frame with you in 
mind. Get yours today and display with pride!” 


Suzanne R. Hellstern, President 


Included with Your Frame: 
1 8” x 8.5” Black Photo Mat 
1 85” x 11” Black Photo Mat 
1 MS-500 Magnetic Adapter 
Lined in black velvet and trimmed in bright gold. Your certificate safely 
displayed under clear glass - your ribbon insignia adhered by magnetism. 
Call (913) 888-3335 or visit us at www.show-offawards.com 


Order today and we’ll include a free Magnapin! 
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The Bookshelf 


Dark Shadows 


Two recent books explore alleged conspiracies to 
remove George Washington as commander in chief 


of the Continental Army 


hether you were his friend or foe, 

advocate or adversary, George 

Washington embodied the Patriot 
war effort. Losing him would have beheaded the 
army and could very well have ended the struggle 
for independence. He was, as historian James 
Flexner put it, “the indispensable man” 


In 1776 and again in the winter of | 


1777-1778, Washington was the target of 
two very different efforts to remove him 


Stories about the plot date back to 
June 1776, when Washington hanged 
Thomas Hickey, one of his elite Life 


as leader of the Patriot forces. Both have | Guards, for treason. (Read more about 


been labeled conspiracies 
or cabals, and two nonfic- 
tion books explore these 
efforts and their signifi- 
cance to the cause. 


1776: Traitors Afoot 

As Washington pre- 
pared his troops to face the 
English fleet converging 
on New York City in the 
spring of 1776, the state’s 
royal governor, William 
Tryon, wove a dark web meant to snare 
the general before a shot was fired. 
Many surmised that with Washington 
gone, the raw, undisciplined Continental 
Army would collapse, taking American 
independence with it. 

That’s the outline of Brad Meltzer’s 
and Josh Mensch’s The First Conspiracy: 
The Secret Plot to Kill George Washington 
(Flatiron Books, 2018), an examination of 
aplan to either kill or kidnap Washington. 
The scheme also included blowing up 
Continental ammunition magazines 


and destroying critical bridges to trap 


the hapless Patriots on Manhattan. 


10 Daughters of the American Revolution 


the Life Guards in the 
November/December 
2017 issue.) Patriot authori- 
ties arrested several other 
members of the general’s 
bodyguard along with vari- 
ous citizens implicated in 
trying to turn Continental 
soldiers or in recruiting 
Loyalist insurgents. 

The plot’s defeat marked 


counterintelligence and 
counterespionage capabilities, the 
ancestor of today’s CIA, NSA and other 
groups, the authors note. It also may 
have persuaded Washington to create 
his own espionage network, which he 
subsequently used to great effect. 

The authors note that much of the 
plotting as well as the subsequent 
investigation that derailed the plot was 
clandestine, and written records either 
have been lost or destroyed to avoid 
damaging leaks. For example, it’s still 
not known if the plotters meant to kill or 
kidnap Washington. So, as in any good 
conspiracy tale, the book often relies on 


the origin of American | 


reasonable conjecture and probabilities 
to connect events into a plausible whole. 

The First Conspiracy is a quick, fun 
read. Meltzer is a bestselling mystery 
and suspense novel author and host 


| of “Brad Meltzer’s Decoded” on the 


History Channel. Mensch is a New York 
Times bestselling author and documen- 
tary television producer who focuses on 
American history and culture. 

The narrative whips along—every 
chapter ends with a cliffhanger, though 
this approach sometimes seems con- 
trived. Still, the story would make a 
riveting miniseries like “Turn,” the AMC 
show about Washington's spy network. 


| 1777-1778: Patriots v. Patriots 


Mark Edward Lender’s Cabal! The 
Plot Against General Washington 
(Westholme Publishing, 2019) details 
the political maneuvering and infighting 
that followed the Continental Army’s 
disastrous 1777 campaign season. While 


| Washington struggled to keep his army 


together and alive during the winter at 
Valley Forge, ambitious generals and 
skeptical members of Congress and 
other legislatures worked to limit his 
authority and possibly remove him from 


- command. 


Unlike the 1776 plotters, these individ- 
uals conducted much of their activities in 
public, with the oversight and approval 
of Congress, Lender notes. They were a 
formidable bunch, some of whom had 
formerly praised Washington wv hen 
the war was going well. The generals— 
Thomas Conway, Thomas Mifflin and 
Horatio Gates—carried consider ible 
clout in challenging Washington's re :ord 
in 1777. The politicians—Samuel Acams 
and James Lovell of Massachusetts, and 
Richard Henry and Francis Lightfoot Lee 
of Virginia—also wielded ample power, 
especially in a Congress where it was 
difficult to maintain a quorum of less- 
determined members, 

The author repeatedly stresses that 
virtually all those who questioned 


The author repeatedly stresses that 
virtually all those who questioned 
Washington’s performance were 
deeply committed Patriots ... While 
personal ambition certainly factored 
into the situation, victory was the 
ereannanaas primary concern for all. 


Washington's performance were deeply 
committed Patriots who were con- 
cerned that the fight for independence | 
might fail under his military leader- 
ship. Some ardent republicans, like Sam 
Adams, feared overly popular generals 
or distrusted professional armies over 
local militias. While personal ambition 
certainly factored into the situation, 
victory was the primary concern forall. | actually urged—to focus exclusivelyon force him out—Lender calls it “an 

Lender says there were actually two | supporting the war effort. Previously, | administrative coup.” And it occurred 
cabals—in the 18th century, “cabal” was | that was in the hands of Congress—an _ not in the shadows, but with Congress’ 
often used to describe any organized | awkward arrangement for a group | full cooperation and approval. 


effort by others against something | already overwhelmed with other mat- How Washington met these chal- 
another group supported. He calls the | ters, Lender notes. lenges and ultimately prevailed is a 
first the “Classic Cabal,” which involved But Congress stacked the Board with __ fascinating tale of maneuver that should 


a series of correspondence mainly | Washington's detractors, who soon | be mandatory reading for any aspiring 
between Gates and Conway, disparaging | began trying to expand their power _ politician (or leader of a group, for that 
Washington’s leadership and encourag- | into active involvement in day-to-day matter). 


ing Gates to try and replace him. operations and even recruiting troops Cabal! is well-researched, with plenty 

This “Classic Cabal” more closely | and planning campaigns independently | of telling details that propel the story 
resembles our idea of conspiracy than | of the commander. along. It gives the reader a finer sense of 
what Lender calls the “Real Cabal.” Washington correctly saw this | Washington's political skills—talents he 


The latter involved the formation of a | division of command as an effort to | would deploy later as president. 7¥ 
Board of War—something Washington | undermine his authority and perhaps | — Bill Hudgins 


o 
Extraord j na ry Wo men | Director of Archives and History Tracy Robinson, who compiled 


o celebrate the 100th anniversary of the ratificationof | the book. “The main objectives of the movement included elimi- 

the 19th Amendment, the NSDAR Archives recently | nating problems caused by industrialization and urbanization. 
published Ordinary Equality: DAR Members and the | The period is remembered for increased opportunities for wom- 

Road to Women’s Suffrage, 1890-1920 highlighting | en's and children's education, the founding of women’s clubs, 

some of the DAR members who made an impact Sa health and safety reform in the areas of housing and 
during this era. An accompanying exhibit is on dis- medicine, an increase in philanthropic efforts, and 
play in the Americana Room at DAR Headquarters <—T ¥ mobilization on the home front to provide aid during 
in Washington, D.C., until April 2021. both the Spanish-American War and World War I.” 
The book brings to light the accomplishments of Through biographies, letters and photographs 

a select group of DAR members who were active from the DAR Archives, the book explains how 


in social reform activities during the Progressive  [RSyrapyESVSaE educated, working women in the Progressive Era 
Era and helped usher in the 19th Amendment, EQUBEUNS made important and necessary reforms that led to 
which officially took effect on August 26, 1920. Sere eetianns improved living conditions for all Americans—men, 
Featured are more than 40 women, including Red fr ee sa women and children alike. 

Cross founder Clara Barton, Hull House co-founder Not intended to be a comprehensive volume 
Jane Addams, social reformers Julia Ward Howe and Frances | of the era’s social reformers or suffragists, the book instead 
Willard, and suffragists Susan B. Anthony and Alice Paul. focuses on DAR members’ efforts during this period to illu- 


The DAR was founded in 1890 at the beginning of the | minate their contributions even more. As Robinson writes, 
Progressive Era, so it's fitting the book's journey begins here. | “Each of the women included was a person of great attitude 
“The Progressive Era was a period marked by a movement of | and energy who was motivated by a desire to make the world 
widespread social activism in the United States,” explained DAR | around her a kinder, safer place.” (¥ 
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W a : : O | NEWS | EVENTS | MISCELLANY 


The Ro ad to the When in Washington, D.C., check out 


two important sites that honor 


19th Amendment women’s equality: 
mmm DO — 2 O20) Se 


As the 100th anniversary of women's suffrage 
approaches in 2020, museums, state cultural 
organizations and other groups are planning special 
programming to commemorate this milestone. Here 
are a few exhibitions spotlighting the history and 


The National Park Service 
conducts tours of the 
Belmont-Paul Women's 
Equality National 
Monument, a 200-year-old 
historic house in Capitol Hill 
that has been at the center of 
the fight for women’s rights 


heroes behind the fight for suffrage. (Let American since the National Woman's 
Spirit know if your community, city or state is planning Party became the owner in 1929. Guests can learn 

any noteworthy anniversary-related events by emailing about the origins of the suffrage and women’s rights 
americanspirit@dar.org.) movements, as well as the women who earned the right 


to vote and introduced the Equal Rights Amendment. 
Hourlong tours of the museum are available at 

“Ordinary Equality: DAR Members and the 9:30-11 a.m. and 2-3:30 p.m. The museum is closed on 
Road to Women’s Suffrage, 1890-1920” Mondays and Tuesdays. 
DAR Americana Room, Washington, D.C. md” 
Through April 2021 
www.dar.org/archives/general-information 

In this new exhibit from the DAR Archives and Office 
of the Historian General, the National Society shows how 
its members took advantage of increased opportunities for 
women to participate in social reform activities, in turn 
helping to make the dream of women’s voting rights a real- 
ity. The exhibit highlights biographies, correspondence and 
photographs from the DAR Archives that demonstrate the 
tremendous accomplishments of more than 40 women. 


The Portrait Monument to Suffrage Pioneers in the 
U.S. Capitol Rotunda immortalizes a trio of significant 


5 om ff ts: Elizabeth Cady Stanton, f 
“All Work and No Pay: A History of Women’s vate ane ek gh A ea heal Aiea 


Teenciblatabor? the first women to demand the right to vote; Susan B. 

uae) oe E : : Anthony, who proposed the amendment that would 
National Museum of American History, Washington, D.C. pass after her death; and Lucretia Mott, a Quaker 
Through February 2020 


preacher who fought for women’s equality in the 180° s. 
The National Woman’s Party presented the monumen’ 
as a gift to the Capitol, and it was unveiled during 

what would have been Anthony's 101st birthday in 

1921. Nearby is the National Statutory Hall Collection 
featuring nine statues of women: Frances Willard 
(Illinois); Mother Joseph (Washington); Esther Hobart 
Morris (Wyoming); Jeannette Rankin (Montana); Dr. 


www.si.edu/exhibitions/all-work-and-no-pay-history-womens- 
invisible-labor-event-exhib-6338 

Using costumes meant 7 
for domestic work from 
Colonial America to 
the 1990s, as well as 
objects from various 


ethnic communities and ; , Florence Sabin (Colorado); Sakakawea (North Dakota); 
classes, the exhibit tells the history of women’s work in the Maria Sanford (Minnesota); Sarah Winnemucca 
home and the implications of unwaged labor. (Nevada); and Helen Keller (Alabama). 


12 Daughters of the American Revolution 


LOC.GOV; WIKIPEDIA 


“Shall Not Be Denied: 
Women Fight for the Vote” 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Through September 2020 
www.loc.gov/exhibitions/women-fight-for-the- 
vote/about-this-exhibition 

The seven-decade struggle for 
suffrage is told in the words of the 
diverse women who changed America. 
The exhibition draws from the collec- 
tions of Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, Mary 
Church Terrell and other suffragists. 
Photographs, film footage and rare 
manuscripts transport visitors back in 
time as women took their place in the 
public square. 


“Votes for Women: 
A Portrait of Persistence” 
National Portrait Gallery, Washington, D.C. 
Through January 5, 2020 
https://npg.si.edu/exhibition/votes-for-women 
In a series of portraits, objects and 
biographies, this exhibit highlights the 
radical women who fought slavery, the 
women activists of the late 1800s, the “New 
Woman” of the 20th century and the per- 
sistent suffragists of the 1910s. The exhibit 
also examines the struggles that minority 
women still face today, 100 years after the 
19th Amendment was ratified. 


Ida B. Wells 


“Rightfully Hers: American 
Women and the Vote” 
National Archives Museum, Washington, D.C. 
Through January 3, 2021 
www.archivesfoundation.org/women 

In the museum’s Lawrence F. O’Brien 
Gallery, documents, artifacts and photographs 
tell the complex story of diverse suffragists in 
securing women’s voting rights. Curators have gone well beyond 1920 to show 
the struggle that occurred throughout U.S. history to win voting rights for all 
women, and the exhibit reflects the diversity of American women’s experi- 
ences and their impact on the country. Drawing on records from the National 
Archives, displays demonstrate the involvement of American women across all 


races, ethnicities and classes. 


whatnot 


“American Democracy: A 
Great Leap of Faith” 
National Museum of American History, 
Washington, D.C. 
Ongoing 
https://americanhistory.si.edu/exhibitions/ 
american-democracy-great-leap-faith 

One focus of the exhibit is women’s 
participation in the forging of our democ- 
racy. Of particular interest are artifacts 
such as Susan B. Anthony’s red shawl, 
suffrage buttons, the table on which 
Elizabeth Stanton drafted the Declaration 
of Sentiments for the 1848 Seneca Falls 
Convention, and a women’s suffrage 
wagon used at speaking engagements to 
distribute literature and rally crowds. 


“Voices From the Garden” 
Women’s Monument 
Dedication Event 

Capitol Square, Richmond, Va. 
October 14, 2019 
www.americanevolution2019.com/ 
event/voices-from-the-garden- 
womens-monument-dedication-event 


The ceremony will dedicate the 
first women’s monument on state 
capitol grounds. The monument 
features statues of the following 
12 iconic Virginia women: Anne 
Burras Laydon, Cockacoeske, Mary 
Draper Ingles, Martha Washington, 
Clementina Rind, Elizabeth Keckly, 
Sally L. Tompkins, Maggie L. 
Walker, Sarah G. Jones, Laura S. 
Copenhaver, Virginia E. Randolph 
and Adele Clark. Open to the public, 
the dedication ceremony is part of 
American Evolution, a commemo- 
ration of the 400th anniversary of 
events in Virginia that continue to 
shape and define America. 

See more women’s suffrage events >>> 
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whatnot 


Statewide Suffrage (DNCR) is planning statewide 
Celebrations programming through November 

2020 under the banner “She Changed 
The North Carolina Department the World: North Carolina Women 
of Natural and Cultural Resources Breaking Barriers.” On September 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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FamilyTreeDNA 


Begin Your 
DNA Journey 


Explore the world of DNA and 
learn more about your ancestry 


Get started at FamilyTreeDNA.com 


. 
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14 Daughters of the American Revolution 


7, 2019, DNCR will host a free 
nonpartisan kick-off event at the 
Capitol in Raleigh featuring vendors, 
exhibitors, performances and a voter 
registration drive. www.ncdcr.gov/ 
she-changed-world-north-carolina- 
women-breaking-barriers-kick-event 


Fitting since Seneca Falls, N-Y., was 
where the inception of the women’s 
rights movement took place in 1848, 
New York created a Women’s Suffrage 
Commission to plan events celebrat- 
ing the accomplishment of women’s 
suffrage and the central role of New 
Yorkers in this milestone. www.ny.gov/ 
programs/new-york-state-womens- 
suffrage-commission 


Playing a pivotal role as the 36th 
state to ratify the 19th Amendment, 
Tennessee has created the Woman 
Suffrage Heritage Trail, an online 
resource about the suffrage fight in 
the state, featuring articles and maps 
directing visitors to important sites. 
The group compiling the resource 
has also advocated for the creation of 
several statues in Tennessee to honor 
women voting rights leaders. https:// 
tnwomansuffrageheritagetrail.com 


On December 10, 1869, the Wyoming 
Territory passed the first uncon- 
ditional law in the United States 
permanently guaranteeing women the 
right to vote and hold office—50 yesrs 
before the rest of the nation. To mark 
the milestone, the state is promot- 

ing programs such as the “Women 
Suffrage on the Northern Great 

Plains Symposium” November 7-8. 
2019, at the University of Wyoming 

in Laramie. The state also designat: 4 
anew Wyoming Women’s Suffrage 
Pathway, which begins a few miles 
from South Pass City—where a state 
historic site honors suffragist Esther 
Hobart Morris—and follows Wyoming 
Highway 28 for 19 miles. 
www.travelwyoming.com/industry/ 
resources/womens-suffrage 


whatnot 


What’s ina Name 


Discover the meaning behind some of the DAR chapters’ unique names. 


Margaret Lynn Lewis Chapter, 
Roanoke, Va., was organized on 
February 15, 1894, and is named 
in honor of the mother of 
Andrew Lewis, ahero at the 
battle of Point Pleasant. 
Margaret Lynn (pic- 
tured at right) was born 
in Scotland in 1693. She 
married John Lewis in 
County Donegal, Ireland, 
where they had six children. 
While in Ireland, John had an 
altercation with his landlord, who 
was killed. He was initially blamed for 
the death, but later exonerated. Because 
of this incident the family sailed for 
America and, after enduring a rough 
and cramped trip, arrived in Virginia, 
where John is credited with founding 
Staunton, the birthplace of Woodrow 
Wilson. John was an active member of 
the Virginia militia, and Margaret Lynn 
took charge of the family’s affairs while 
he was away. She also became involved 
in Augusta County frontier life. Her 
sons served with distinction in the 
American Revolution, and ultimately 
were involved in many aspects of the 
settlement of Southwestern Virginia. 


Sister Grove Chapter, Van Alstyne, 
Texas, organized October 5, 2013, 
takes its name from the Sister Grove 
Creek with its confluence east of Van 
Alstyne in Grayson County. It had long 
been an area for indigenous American 
Indians, including the Tonkawa. There, 


archaeologists discovered a 10-acre site 
occupied from 900 to 1600 A.D. that 
revealed hearths, artifacts and burials. 
They dubbed it the Wylie Focus Pit, 
and it is now listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places. Sister 
Grove Creek has been a refer- 
ence in land deeds from the 
beginning days of settlement. 
The earliest use of the name 
Sister Grove was by landowner 
and surveyor James P. Dumas for 
his Sister Grove Farm. Dumas and his 
family arrived in what would be Grayson 
County in 1845 while Texas was still a 
Republic. The historic 1890 bridge 
over Sister Grove Creek (pictured below 
left) was relocated to Van Alstyne’s 
Forrest Moore Park as a pedestrian 
walkway. 


Chickamauga Chapter, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., organized October 7, 1894, turns 
125 this fall, and it can trace its roots 
back to Helen Mason Boynton (pic- 
tured below), Vice President 
General in Charge of 
Chapter Organization 
1890-1893. Her hus- 
band, General Henry 
Van Ness Boynton, 
received a Medal of 
Honor for his actions 
in the Civil War Battle 
of Missionary Ridge near 
Chattanooga. In 1888, he 
returned and rode through the 
battlefields with his past commanding 
officer, and the pair were instrumen- 
tal in creating the Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga National Military Park at 
the site of the battles. 

While visiting Chattanooga to estab- 
lish the park, Boynton’s wife Helen 
traveled with him, and they met Hiram 
S. Chamberlain, who had also been a 


Union officer. Helen became close 
friends with Hiram’s wife Amelia 
Chamberlain and piqued her interest in 
a new national women’s organization 
called the DAR. During the organiz- 
ing meeting of Chickamauga Chapter 
on October 7, 1894, the anniversary of 
the Battle of King’s Mountain, Amelia 
was named Organizing Regent. She 
went on to be the Tennessee State 
Regent (1901-1904) and Vice President 
General (1904-1908). 


Applegate Idaho Trail Chapter, 
Payette, Idaho, organized March 5, 
2018, is named for the trail blazed by 
three Applegate brothers: Charles 
(1806-1879), Jesse (1811-1888) and 
Lindsay (1808-1892). In the spring of 
1843, the Applegate brothers and their 
families began an overland journey from 
the Midwest to the Oregon Territory. 
The wagon train of about 1,000 people 
who started out from Missouri was 
part of what became known as the 
Great Migration. The number of wag- 
ons proved unwieldy, so the group 
divided into two major trains. 

Jesse Applegate was chosen cap- 

tain of the slower train, known 

as the “cow column” because 

of its herds of stock. Part of the 

trail required the groups to travel 

many dangerous miles down 
the Columbia River on boats. 
Tragically, one of the Applegates’ 
boats overturned. Lindsay’s young son 
Warren, Jesse’s young son Edward and 
their 70-year-old Uncle Mac drowned. 
The tragedy compelled the brothers to 
try and save others similar griefand find 
asafer route to the Oregon Territory. In 
1846 they blazed a more southern route 
through Idaho. Congress designated 
the route a National Historic Trail on 
August 3, 1992. 
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West Virginia's Wild and 
Wonderful Canyon 


hough the Western United 

States may lay claim to the 

Grand Canyon, the East has 

a lesser-known though no 
less stunning natural attraction—the 
New River Gorge in southern West 
Virginia. 

The 345-million-year-old, ero- 
sion-carved New River Gorge cuts a 
fissure from between 700 and 1,300 feet 
beneath the clifftops. 

The gorge carves out 53 pristine miles 
of spectacular views and Jush natural 
beauty that has become a mecca of 
outdoor recreation for whitewater 
rafting enthusiasts, rock climbers and 
fishermen. 

The New River itself is also one of 
the oldest rivers in the world, even 
older than the Appalachian Mountains 
according to the National Park Service. 
To help protect the New River Gorge’s 


16 Daughters of the American Revolution 


free-flowing waterway and its diversity 
of flora and fauna, President Jimmy 
Carter established the New River Gorge 
National River in 1978. 

Though a popular destination now, 
the New River Gorge was inaccessible 
to most people for centuries. It was only 
when the railroad opened up this iso- 
lated section of West Virginia in 1873 to 
the coal mining industry that its exis- 
tence became known. From then, coal 
mining towns began to spring up near 
the railroad and coal fields. 

One such town was Fayetteville, 
W. Va., which was named after the 
Marquis de Lafayette, the famed 
Revolutionary War general and advisor 
to George Washington (see story in the 
July/August 2019 issue). Perched on the 
rim of the New River Gorge, the town 
was fought over four times during the 
Civil War. It boasts 75 historic homes and 


buildings in its Historic District and is on 
the National Register of Historic Places. 
One of its most noteworthy attractions is 
the New River Gorge Bridge. 

The impressive structure’s ima; 
has been featured on the West Virginia 
state quarter since 2005. When it wos 
completed in 1976, the 3,000-foot-long 
New River Gorge Bridge was the worl: 's 
longest arch bridge; now, it is the sc 
ond-largest single span steel arch bric .¢ 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

The bridge is celebrated annualiy 
during Fayetteville’s Bridge Day. Tite 
one-day festival began in 1980, with a 
total of seven jumpers and parachuters. 
Today, thousands of spectators gather to 
watch adrenaline junkies base jump the 
daunting 876 feet into the gorge below. 
This year’s festival is October 29, 2019. 
For more information, visit https:// 
officialbridgeday.com. 
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American 
Children 


Read 


— By Megan Hamby — 


It’s hard to imagine a world 
without children’s books. Walk 
into any child’s playroom today, 
and it’s likely you’ll find a shelf stacked 
with well-worn favorites such as 
Goodnight Moon, Junie B. Jones or 
Llama Llama Red Pajama. These 
_ books come ina range of genres— 

_ fantasy, mystery, sci-fi and biographies—and 


Pages from an early edition 
of Benjamin Harris’ 
The New England Primer, a 
17th-century educational 


use vivid illustrations, fantastical stories and engaging sextpockt a onialnes 


characters to inspire young readers to love reading. 


hile their role as an educational 
tool has remained the same, today’s 
children’s books would be unrec- 
ognizable to a Colonial parent. For 
young readers in the late 17th and early 
18th centuries, books were intended 
for use in spiritual instruction and 
moral progress, not to nurture the imagination. In her book, 
Imaginary Citizens: Child Readers and the Limits of American 
Independence 1640-1868 (John Hopkins University Press, 
2013), Courtney Weikle-Mills explains how children’s books 
during the Colonial period taught young readers how to be 
moral, upstanding people. 
: Many children’s books drew inspiration from the Bible. In 
London in 1646, Puritan minister John Cotton wrote and pub- 
lished a catechism for “the spiritual nourishment of Boston 
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religious maxims and poems. 


babes” that he called Milk for Babes, a book containing 04 
questions and answers to religious doctrine and beliefs ‘hat 
discusses morality, the 10 Commandments and the last jurig- 
ment. For example: 

Quest. What is Prayer? 

Answ. It is a calling upon (a) God in the Name of Chris. by 
the helpe of the Holy Ghost, according to the will of God. 

Sometime between 1687 and 1690, Benjamin Harris -an 
English bookseller and writer who moved in 1686 to Bo-‘on, 
where he established a successful bookstore—published The 
New England Primer, a 17th-century textbook intended to 
teach literacy and theology that incorporated catechisms from 
Milk for Babes. Dubbed “The Little Bible,” it contained religious 
maxims, poems, and tables of letters and syllables. The alphabet 


emblems contained a rhyme—inspired by the Bible—for each 
letter. For example: 


z 
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“Rachel doth mourn for her first born. 
Samuel anoints whom God appoints. Time 
cuts down all, both great and small. Uriah’s 
lovely wife made David seek his life.” 

Its primary purpose was to help children 
learn how to read the Bible. It is widely 
believed to be one of the most popular chil- 
dren’s books in early New England, selling 
in almost every local bookstore and gen- 
eral store for more than a century, scholars 
suggest. 

Chapbooks (small, paper-covered book- 
lets that were cheap to produce), religious 
texts and imports from England were pop- 
ular texts for children and young adults in 
early America. Benjamin Franklin wrote in his Autobiography 
of some of the popular books of his childhood: “Froma child I 
was fond of reading, and all the little money that came into my 
hands was ever laid out in books. Pleased with The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, my first collection was of John Bunyan’s works in 
separate little volumes. I afterward sold them to enable me to 
buy R. Burton’s historical collections. They were small chap- 
men’s books, and cheap, forty or fifty in all.” 

In his 1810 History of Printing in America, printer Isaiah 
Thomas of Worcester, Mass., wrote that prior to the Revolution, 
primers and spelling books were printed in editions of 5,000, 
10,000, 15,000 and 20,000, according to Weikle-Mills. 
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A page from the earliest 
extant edition of The New 
England Primer (Boston, 1727). 


While instructional children’s books 
were popular in the Colonies during the 
mid-18th century, across the ocean, two 
Englishmen were revolutionizing the 
children’s literature industry: Thomas 
Boreman and John Newbery. Boreman 
understood that anything written and 
published for children would have to 
include an element of instruction, or par- 
ents and guardians would not purchase 
it, according to Pamela Harer in an essay 
for the University of Washington’s online 
exhibit, “Looking Glass for the Mind: 350 Years of Books for 
Children.” In 1740, Boreman published his first book, Gigantick 
Histories, a small book that included pictures and a list of sub- 
scribers, since seeing the child’s name in print was thought to 
be an exciting feature, Harer says. He followed that book with 
Curiosities in the Tower of London, which featured illustrations 
of animals found at the Tower Zoo in London. 

John Newbery, along with his family, published thou- 
sands of titles from 1740 to 1814. In 1744, they published 
A Little Pretty Pocket-Book, generally considered to be the 
first entertaining children’s book, earning Newbery much 
fame. The John Newbery Medal, a literary award given each 
year by the Association for Library 
Service to Children to the author of 
“the most distinguished contribution 
to American literature for children,” 
is named after him. 

After the Revolution, there was no 
lack of reprints of Newbery’s books. 
Isaiah Thomas printed his own version 
of the Pretty Pocket-Book, “borrowing” 
ideas from Newbery’s copy. Accordins; 
to Harer, Thomas and other America»: 
printers were “business men who rec- 
ognized there were profits to be mad 
in books for children.” 

In the decades that followed, chi! 
dren’s literature began to evolve 
introducing fantasy and imaginatio1 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, wrii 
ten by Lewis Carroll in 1865, “kickec 
off a whole series of books that focused 
on imagination—Peter Pan, Tom 
Sawyer, The Little Princess, The Secret 
Garden—books now considered staples 
of the ‘golden age’ of children’s litera- 
ture,” according to Byrd Pinkerton 
from NPR. © 
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— By Jamie Roberts — 


M uch of Carson City was built by those 
seeking their fortunes in the gold and 
silver mining rushes of the mid-19th century. 

Nevada’s state capital was named for frontiers- 
man and guide Christopher “Kit” Carson, who 
scouted the valley—nestled near the sparkling 
waters of Lake Tahoe and in the shadow of the 


Sierra Nevada Mountain range—for explorer 
John C. Frémont in the mid-1840s. 


For 6,000 years, the Washoe American 
Indians lived near Lake Tahoe at the bor- 
der between California and Nevada. One 
of the first European Americans to the 
high desert valley was expedition leader 
Frémont, who traveled through the area 
in 1844 on one of his quests to explore 
and map the west. Frémont wrote news- 
paper articles about these expeditions 
with his wife, Jessie, that encouraged 
the American public to travel and settle 
in the West. He named the river flowing 
through the valley the Carson River in 


honor of the multilingual Carson, whom 
he had hired for this expedition. 

By 1851 Frank and Joseph Barnard, 
George Follensbee, Frank and W.L. 
Hall, and A.J. Rollins opened Eagle 
Station, a small ranch and trading post 
along the Carson River, as a stopover 
for California-bound gold prospec- 
tors. Some historical accounts say the 
station and the surrounding valley got 
their name from a bald eagle shot by 
one of the early settlers and mounted 
on the wall inside the post. (Later the 
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valley was named Washoe to honor the 
indigenous people.) 

In 1854, the area became part of the 
Utah Territory and was governed from 
territorial headquarters in Salt Lake 
City. Early settlers were troubled by 
the idea of control from afar and called 
for the creation of a separate Nevada 
Territory. In 1858, a group of influ- 
ential settlers led by Abraham Curry 
purchased “865 acres in Eagle Valley for 
$500 and a herd of horses,” according to 
the Carson City Culture and Tourism 
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Authority. The group began laying 
out a community, which they named 
Carson City. Curry, predicting Carson 
City would someday serve as the terri- 
tory’s capital city, left a 10-acre plot in 
the center of town for a capitol building. 

In 1859 in the hills to the northeast 
of Carson City, gold prospectors dis- 
covered a massive silver strike, which 
became known as the Comstock Lode 
after American miner Henry Comstock. 


22 Daughters of the American Revolution 


“Comstock was remarkable because 
it was one of the richest gold and sil- 
ver strikes in history,” said Ronald 
James of the Comstock Foundation 
for History and Culture. “What also 
made it remarkable was that it took a 
good 20 years to excavate it. So, for 20 
years from 1859 to 1880, this place had 
ongoing opulence.” James explained 
that they called the main mine “Ophir” 
after King Solomon’s gold mine in the 


co lata 


Clockwise from above left: The Paul Laxalt 
State Building, formerly a post office and a 
courthouse, was built between 1888 and 
1891. * The circa-1862 St. Charles Hotel * An 
1877 lithograph shows the mining technology 

used at the Comstock Lode mines 


Old Testament. “By asserting that this 
was the Ophir mine, they were claiming 
this was a mine of biblical proportion. 
They got it right: Hundreds of millions 
of dollars came out of the ground, begin- 
ning right here.” 

Thousands of miners poured into 
Carson City and other nearby towns. 
In 1861, Curry’s prediction came true: 
Nevada was named a territory and 
Carson City its capital. Despite its 
small population, Nevada's wealth was 
needed for the Union’s Civil War effort, 
leading to approval for statehood on 
October 31, 1864. Carson City was con- 
firmed as Nevada’s permanent capital. 

Beginning in 1869, the first section 
of Nevada's short-line railroad, the 
Virginia and Truckee Railroad, was 
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built between Carson City and Virginia 
City to haul ore, lumber and supplies to 
the mines of the Comstock Lode. Two 
years later, the track was extended to 
Reno to connect with the Central Pacific 
Railroad and allow train service to San 
Francisco. With this connection to the 
newly completed Transcontinental 
Railroad, Nevada had access not only 
to aseaport, but it was also linked to the 
rest of the United States. 

Carson City’s population decreased 
as the Comstock Lode and smaller 
mining booms waned, dropping to 
just over 1,500 people by 1930. The 
city slowly grew after World War II 
and again reached its 1880 population 
by the mid-20th century. On April 1, 
1969, Ormsby County and Carson City 
officially merged as the Consolidated 
Municipality of Carson City. Now the 
municipality and its 146 square miles 
of city limits is one of America’s largest 
state capitals. 


arson City’s site near the crystal- 

clear waters of Lake Tahoe and 

the spectacular Sierra Nevada 
mountain range allows for year-round 
outdoor recreation, with nearly endless 
options for swimming, fishing, boating, 
hiking and mountain biking. The region 
is also home to nine golf courses, 18 ski 
resorts and numerous parks and trails. 

Washoe Lake State Park offers gor- 
geous views ofa trio of mountain ranges: 
the Sierra Nevada, the Carson and the 
Virginia. Located between Reno and 
Carson City, the park features hiking, 
camping, picnicking, water sports and 
equestrian activities. 

Several of Lake Tahoe’s beaches, 
including Chimney Beach, Secret 
Harbor and Whale Beach, are located 
within the city limits. Another nearby 
beach, Skunk Harbor, can be accessed 
only by hiking or biking a 1.6-mile-long 
abandoned railroad path. 

In addition to its plentiful outdoor 
attractions, the city offers the following 
sites with unique perspectives on the 
history of the Silver State’s capital: 


Bowers Mansion Regional Park 

The historic two-story mansion illu- 
minates Nevada's 1860s heyday and the 
fascinating lives of Comstock Lode mil- 
lionaires Allison “Eilley” Oram Bowers 
and her second husband, L.S. “Sandy” 
Bowers. After earning a fortune in their 
silver mine near Gold Hill, Nev., the 
couple built the Washoe Valley man- 
sion in 1864 and lavishly furnished it 
from their European travels. The Bowers 
Mansion and grounds are open season- 
ally @veekends and holidays), usually 


Bowers Mansion ; 


zm 


Kit Carson ; 


Trail 


from Memorial Day through the end of 
October. Tours are every hour, on the 
hour, from 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
www.washoecounty.us/parks/specialty_ 
facilities/bowers_mansion.php 


Kit Carson Trail, or the Blue Line Trail 
Marked by a blue line on the side- 
walks, this self-guided walking tour of 
the historic district passes many note- 
worthy places such as the 1869 home 
of Abraham Curry, founder of Carson 
City; the circa-1863 home of Orion 
Clemens, best known as the one-time 
residence of Nevada’s first territorial 
secretary and the brother of Mark 
Twain; and the 1863 Sears-Ferris 
Mansion, once the home of George 
Washington Gale Ferris Jr., inven- 
tor of the Ferris Wheel. On Saturday 
evenings in the summer through the 
end of September, the annual Carson 
City Ghost Walk draws visitors with 
supernatural tales connected to many 
historic buildings. 
http:/carsonpedia.com/Kit_Carson_Trail 


Governor's Mansion 

In the heart of the historic district is 
the Classical Revival-style Governor's 
Mansion, built between 1908 and 1909 
and designed by Reno architect George 
A. Ferris. Acting Governor Denver 
Dickerson and his family occupied the 
mansion in July 1909 and opened the 
house to the public for the first time on 
New Years’ Day 1910. The governor’s 
daughter, June Dickerson, was born in 
the mansion in September 1909. The 
mansion is open for tours on Nevada 
Day, an official state holiday observed 
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on the last Friday in October that marks 
Nevada’s admission to the Union. 


Nevada State Capitol 

San Francisco architect Joseph Gosling 
designed the Capitol between 1870 and 
187] in the Classical Revival-style. The 
legislature had outgrown the building by 
the early 20th century, so new legislative 
wings designed by prominent Nevada 
architect Frederic DeLongchamps 
were completed in time for the 1915 ses- 
sion. For more than 50 years, all three 
branches of the state government were 
housed in the Capitol. Today, the gov- 
ernor’s Office is still located there, as is 
a second-floor museum with histori- 
cal exhibits, but the Nevada Supreme 
Court and state legislature have moved 
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within one large city block. The Capitol 


is open to the public for self-guided tours 
8 a.m.-5 p.m., Monday through Friday. 


Nevada State Museum 

First opened on Nevada Day in 1941, 
this museum in the restored U.S. Mint 
building celebrates the natural and 
cultural heritage of the Silver State, 
including exhibits on Nevada rocks 
and minerals, prehistoric creatures 
found in the area, and a replica of the 
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Ichthyosaur Shonisaurus, the state fossil. 
http://nvculture.org /nevadastatemuseum 
carsoncity 


Nevada State Railroad Museum 

Train aficionados will enjoy this 
museum dedicated to Nevada’s rail- 
road history and featuring artifacts 
such as steam locomotives and cars 
of the Virginia and Truckee Railroad. 
The museum also offers steam train 
rides around the grounds every week- 
end May through September, with 
some dates in October, November 
and December. This year an exhibit is 
commemorating the 150th anniver- 
sary of the Transcontinental Railroad. 
http://nvculture.org/nevadastaterailroad 
museumcarsoncity 


Stewart Indian Cultural Center 

Many American Indian children from 
Nevada and throughout the West— 
from tribes including the Nevada-based 
Washoe and Paiute, as well as Hopi, 
Apache, Pima, Mohave, Walapai, Ute, 
Pipage, Coropah and Tewa—were forced 
to attend the Stewart Indian School, 
an off-reservation boarding school, up 
to secondary school age. Organized in 
1890 and operated until 1980, the school 
was intended to teach basic trades and 
assimilate young American Indians into 
mainstream American culture. Frederick 
Snyder, school superintendent from 1919 
to 1934, transformed the 109-acre cam- 
pus into an architectural and horticultural 
attraction. He used native stone for cam- 
pus buildings, and much of the masonry 
used was done by student apprentices, 
according to the National Park Service. 

Many of the site’s historic buildings 
have been restored by National Park 
Service grants. The circa-1930 Stewart 
Indian School Museum will soon get an 
upgrade: The state legislature recently 
allocated money to renovate the school’s 
Administration Building and repurpose 
the old Post Office building into a new 
museum and cultural center. 
http:;//stewartindianschool.com © 
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Historic Homes 


A Place in 
Providence 


The Stephen Hopkins House honors 
Rhode Island’s greatest statesman 
and Founding Father 


By Bill Hudgins 


ocated on the “Mile of History” 

in Providence, R.I., the Stephen 

Hopkins House sits at the 
corner of Hopkins and Benefit streets 
and stands out from the other historic 
buildings nearby thanks to its distinctive 
oxblood exterior. George Washington 
visited twice, including an overnight 
stay at the eight-room, wood-frame 
house. One of Rhode Island’s most 
distinguished government officials, 
Hopkins hosted many other prominent 
figures during the 42 years he lived there. 


The oldest house in Providence, it originally stood on 
South Main Street near the waterfront, but it was moved in 
the early 1800s to Hopkins Street, said Kim Clark, chair of 
the National Society of Colonial Dames of America in Rhode 
Island (NSCDARI) committee that operates the museum. 

It was moved again in 1927 to its current location to make 
room for anew county courthouse. The NSCDARI, the DAR 
and the Rhode Island Historical Society successfully peti- 
tioned the legislature to buy the house and the plot for its 
permanent location. The NSCDARI took over management 
and hired renowned architectural historian Norman M. 
Isham to restore the rundown home. 

The home consists of two sections constructed at different 
times. The original part is a one-and-a-half story gable-roofed 
cottage built by John Field in 1707. Hopkins bought the cot- 
tage in 1743 and built a four-room, two-and-a-half-story 
addition onto the front of the cottage to make room for his 
family and slaves. The dwelling was also his place of business 
and center of his political activities. 


KENNETH C. ZIRKEL 
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Careful Restoration 

Isham’s sensitive restoration preserved the 
structure much as it appeared in Hopkins’ 
lifetime. The most visible change was con- 
verting a ground-floor window into a new 
front entrance. This was necessary because of 
how the house had to be positioned on the lot, 
Clark said. 

Other changes included dividing a large open 
upstairs room in the older section into three rooms. 


Hopkins’ slaves lived in this area, which was also used for 


storage, she explained. 


Isham added a basement to accommodate a heating system, 


bathroom and small office. Alden Hopkins, a Hopkins descen- 
dant and landscape architect for Colonial Williamsburg, 
designed the gardens. 

The front addition has two rooms on each floor with a cen- 
ter hall. The parlor and study occupy the addition’s lower 
floor. The parlor has a shell-carved cupboard over the fire- 
place and paneled walls, according to Providence: A Citywide 
Survey of Historic Resources by the Rhode Island Historical 
Preservation Commission. 

Two bedchambers are located upstairs. Washington stayed 
in the larger, “best” bedchamber, which is dressed in a blue 
and white toile cotton print used for the curtains, bed canopy 
and skirt, and the coverlet, Clark said. 

The ground floor of the older section has a kitchen and a 
keeping room, which was acozy room adjacent to the kitchen 
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Stephen Hopkins 


where family members could gather out of 
the cook’s way. The original fireplace in the 
keeping room was replaced by a smaller one 
without an oven. 
The keeping room is furnished with tables, 
chairs, a spinning wheel, rocking bench and 

a child’s potty chair. A large corner cupboard 
added during restoration is a reproduction of a 
Colonial Williamsburg piece, Clark explained. 

Except fora few reproductions, the museum is fur- 
nished entirely with period antiques, including pieces loaned 
by the Rhode Island Historical Society and the Rhode Island 
School of Design Museum (RISD), such as a magnificent desk 
in the study. 

“People have been incredibly generous in their donations, 
anda fair number of Hopkins’ descendants have contributed 
heirlooms,” Clark said. 

Visitors learn about Hopkins, one of the most influential 
figures in Colonial and Revolutionary Rhode Island. Tour 
guides stress the roles that women and slaves played in pro- 
viding Hopkins with the means and time to devote to political 
activity, Clark said. 
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A Devoted Public Servant 

Hopkins—who was a distant cousin of Benedict Arnold— 
was born on March 7, 1707, on a farm in Scituate, R.I., into a 
prominent and long politically active Rhode Island family. 
Mpsey, educated by his Quaker mother, Hopkins read widely, 
educating himself in mathematics, 
astronomy and other subjects. 

He married Sarah Scott on 
October 9, 1726, and they had five 
sons and two daughters. Sarah died 
on September 9, 1753, and he mar- 
ried Anne Smith in 1755. They had 
no children. 

Hopkins continued the family tra- 
dition of public service. He learned 
surveying and became town clerk in 
1732 and president of the Scituate 
Town Council in 1735. He served 
multiple terms in the Colonial leg- 
islature and the House of Deputies. 


Clockwise from left: The study 
features an antique desk on loan from 
the Rhode Island School of Design 
Museum. « A shell-carved cupboard 
above the fireplace adorns the 
parlor. * The bedroom where 
George Washington spent a night 
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Above: Rear exterior and 
garden of the house = Right: 
Stephen Hopkins conducted 

commercial and political 
business at his home, hosting 

frequent dinners for his friends 
and associates 


Around 1742 he moved to 
Providence and went into busi- 
ness with his brother Esek as 
a merchant and shipbuilder. 
Hopkins quickly helped build Providence into a business 
center. He helped found a public library and the Providence 
Gazette and Country Journal. He was the first chancellor of the 
“College in the English Colony of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations,” later renamed Brown University in honor of the 
powerful merchant family and close associates of Hopkins. 

Hopkins served 10 one-year terms as governor. He also 
served as assistant justice of the Rhode Island Superior Court 
from 1747 to 1749, and he was chief justice three times. 

His involvement in continental affairs began in 1754 when 
he attended the Albany Congress, which was called to dis- 
cuss Colonial contributions to defense in the French and 
Indian War. Benjamin Franklin introduced his Albany Plan 
of Union; Hopkins was so taken with it that he published A 
True Representation of the Plan Formed at Albany after return- 
ing to Rhode Island, Clark said. 

Hopkins maintained that the Colonies should govern 
themselves. In his 1764 pamphlet “The Rights of Colonies 
Examined,” he condemned the Sugar and Stamp acts, argu- 
ing that “British subjects are to be governed only agreeable to 


WHEN YOU GO 

The Stephen Hopkins House 

15 Hopkins St. (at Benefit St.) 
Providence, RI 02903 
www.facebook.com/ 
stephenhopkinshouse 

Open year-round on Wednesdays 
11 a.m. to 2 p.m. From April 
through November, open on 
Saturdays (including Thanksgiving 
weekend) 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. The 
house ts open late by appointment 
as well as during full lightings of 
WaterFire (see below). 

Email the home administrator at 
shh1707@gmail.com for details. 


While You're in Providence 
Catch a WaterFire lighting, 
hosted by one of the city’s 
nonprofit arts organizations. The 
event lights up more than 80 
braziers in downtown Providence 
on select evenings throughout 
the season. Learn more and view 
the 2019 schedule at http:// 
waterfire.org. 


laws which they themselves have 
in some way consented.” 

Asa chief justice, Hopkins inter- 
preted Rhode Island’s Colonial 
charter as giving citizens wide latitude to create their own 
laws. During his last term, he presided over the 1772 Gaspée 
Affair, in which a group of Rhode Island Patriots stormed a 
grounded customs vessel, removed the crew and burned the 
ship. Hopkins helped thwart British efforts to take the accused 
to England for trial and almost certain execution. 

He represented Rhode Island at both the First and 
Second Continental Congress and signed the Declaration of 
Independence. He suffered from shaking palsy—what today 
would be called essential tremor—and had to hold his right 
hand with his left as he wrote, declaring, “My hand trem- 
bles, but my heart does not.” He returned home later in 1776 
because of his health, and though elected to another term in 
1778, he declined to serve. He did, however, serve again in 
the state legislature. 

Hopkins died on July 13, 1785, and is buried in the North 
Burying Ground at Providence. A monument at his gravesite 
extols his dedication to freedom: “Here lies the man in fateful 
hour, Who boldly stemm’d tyrannic pow’r, And held his hand 
in the decree, which bade America BE FREE!” © 
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The first air voyage 
in America was 
performed not by the 
Wright Brothers, but 
by the French aeronaut 
Jean-Pierre Blanchard 


By Lena Anthony 


N JANUARY 9, 1793, 
crowds of people 
looked up in amaze- 
ment over the skies of 
Philadelphia, as they 
watched professional bal- 


AIUIEB> wood engraving ia loonist Jean-Pierre Blanchard take off in his 
shows a balloon'ride by lavishlv d ad hydromen-hiled ball | 
the French balloonisti | avishly decorated hydrogen-filled balloon. Among 
Jean-Pierre Blanchard in the spectators was George Washington, who 
Nuremberg, Germany, provided the French aeronaut with a letter that 


on) November 12/1787. 


would introduce him to whomever he encoun- 
tered—wherever he landed. Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
a Philadelphia physician and public servant, was 
also standing by, awaiting the results of a medical 
experiment he asked Blanchard to conduct upon 
reaching his highest altitude. 


Launching a Movement 


At10:09 a.m., a discharge of artillery announced 
his moment of departure, as Blanchard meticu- 
lously recounted in his firsthand account of the 
day’s events that would be published the same year. 

Lifting off from the grounds of Walnut Street 
Prison in central Philadelphia, Blanchard mar- 
veled at the crowds below: 


“T turned my eyes towards the 
immense number of people, which 
covered the open places, the roofs 

of the houses, the steeples, the streets 
and the roads, over which my flight 
carried me in the free space of 
the air. What a sight!” 
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Above: A drawing 
by Antoine Francois 
Sergent-Marceau 
(1751-1847) depicts 
the departure of 
a hydrogen-filled 
balloon copiloted by 
Jacques Charles and 
Nicolas-Louis Robert 
from the Tuileries 
Gardens in Paris on 
December 1, 1783. 
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By the time of the 1793 flight, Blanchard had been 
ballooning for nearly a decade. Though he was 
not the first to invent the balloon—that distinction 
belongs to brothers Joseph-Michel and Jacques- 
Etienne Montgolfier, paper manufacturers turned 
hot air balloon inventors—he was one of balloon- 
ing’s earliest enthusiasts, taking his first flight less 
than a year after the Montgolfiers made their first 
public demonstration of a successful balloon flight 
in the summer of 1783 in their native France. 

Benjamin Franklin, who was in France on an 
American diplomatic mission that year, was tuned 
into the balloon-a-mania that was taking off. While 
it’s unclear if he was present for the Montgolfiers’ 
first demonstration, he did witness the first flight of 
a balloon invented by Frenchmen Jacques Charles 

and the brothers Anne-Jean and Nicolas-Louis 
Robert. Their balloon used hydrogen, not hot air 
like the Montgolfier design, to provide lift. 

In a letter to British scientist Sir Joseph Banks, 
Franklin expressed his amazement at witnessing 
the balloon take off and float away until he lost 
sight of it. 

“What became of them is not yet known here,” 
Franklin wrote in the letter, penned the night of 
the demonstration. “I am the more anxious for the 
event, because I am not well informed of the means 
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Top to bottom: The first 
manned untethered flight 
took place in a hot air balloon 
designed by brothers Joseph- 
Michel and Jacques-Etienne 
Montgolfier on November 21, 
1783, with Pilatre de Rozier 
and Francois Laurent, marquis 
d’‘Arlandes, as passengers. * 
An illustration depicts Jean- 
Pierre Blanchard's historic 
flight in Philadelphia on 
January 7, 1793. 


provided for letting themselves down, and the loss 
of these very ingenious men would not only be a 
discouragement to the progress of the art, but bea 
sensible loss to science and society.” 

In a postscript written the next morning, he 
explained that the inventors landed safely, a little 
more than 25 miles from Paris. 

In aletter dated a few weeks later, Franklin called 
ballooning “a discovery of great importance, and 
what may possibly give a new turn to human affairs.” 

“Convincing sovereigns of the folly of wars may 
perhaps be one effect of it; since it will be imprac- 
ticable for the most potent of them to guard his 
dominions,” he wrote. 


Such Great Heights 


The Philadelphia launch in 1793 was Blanchard’s 
45th flight. He had used the intervening flights to 
tinker with his aircraft and improve its ability to 
follow a course. Despite the advancements, how- 
ever, his flight path was still largely at the mercy 
of the winds. 

At 10:35 a.m., he reached his highest eleva- 
tion—5,812 feet. “I found that I was in a state of 
perfect equilibrium ...; I made haste to avail myself 
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of this circumstance, in order to execute the com- 
missions I had charged myself with,” he wrote. 

One of the scientific experiments he conducted 
was for Dr. Rush, who wanted to know Blanchard’s 
pulse, presumably to understand if flying above the 
earth was safe for humans. 

“TI found it impossible to make use of the (hour- 
glass) which he had provided for that purpose, but 
I supplied its place by an excellent second-watch,” 
Blanchard recalled. “The result of my observations 
gave me 92 pulsations in the minute... whereas on 
the ground I had experienced no more than 84 in 
the same given time. ...” 

In other words, his pulse quickened, but not by 
much. Had this been Blanchard’s first flight, per- 
haps the reading would have been far different. 
Later accounts from first-time balloonists suggest 
passing out from the amazement—and thinner air 
at higher altitudes—was a common occurrence. 

After finishing the experiments, Blanchard took 
a few sips of wine and ether (to “strengthen” his 
stomach), secured his instrumentation and the 
small black dog that accompanied him on his voy- 
age, and began his descent. After three attempts, he 
landed ina field at 10:56 a.m. The total air time was 
21 minutes. A certificate signed by six witnesses 
placed his landing in New Jersey, about 15 miles 
from Philadelphia. 

The letter from Washington, which asked its 
recipients to “receive and aid (Blanchard) with that 


humanity and good will, which may render honor 
to their country,” came in handy upon his landing, 
since Blanchard spoke no English. Unfortunately, 
the rural countrymen who 
witnessed Blanchard’s descent 
could not read. After others 
appeared on the scene, the 
letter—and the leftover wine 
from the air voyage—resulted 
in Blanchard getting the 
help necessary to gather up 
his apparatus and return to 
Philadelphia. 


What Goes Up 
Must Come Down 


Hydrogen balloons, like the 
one flown by Blanchard, could 
fly higher and for longer, which 
led to their popularity, but they 
were no safer than their hot 
air counterparts. Numerous 
crashes have been docu- 
mented, including one in 1807 involving Blanchard 
and his wife (and fellow professional balloonist), 
Sophie. On their ascent, the balloon was caught by 
a tree and they were thrown out of the basket car- 
rying them. In February 1808, Blanchard suffered 


A contemporary 
engraving depicts the 
tragic death of Sophie 

Blanchard after her 
balloon caught fire 
during a demonstration 
over Paris on 
July 6, 1819, 


wecccccensscce 


This 1783 hand-colored 
French etching illustrates 
Jacques Charles and 
Nicholas-Louis Robert 
descending at Nesle, 
France, after traveling 
from Paris’ Tuileries 
Gardens in the first 
manned hydrogen 
balloon flight. on 
December 1, 1783. 
Witnesses included the 
Duc de Chartres and 
Marie-Noél Robert, who 
took statements of the 
witnesses. 
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On January 
7, 1785, Jean- 
Pierre Blanchard, 
accompanied by 
American physician 
John Jeffries, made 
the first balloon 
crossing of the 
English Channel, 
traveling two and 
a half hours from 
Dover Castle in 
England to 
Calais, France. 


a heart attack during a voyage at The Hague and 
fell more than 50 feet out of the balloon. He never 
recovered and died March 7, 1809. 

Grieving and saddled with her husband’s debt 
(ballooning was not a particularly lucrative career 
once the novelty wore off), Sophie flew on, even 
capturing the attention of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who named her the aeronaut of official festivals, 
according to Sharon Wright in Balloonomania 
Belles: Daredevil Divas Who First Took to the Sky 
(Pen and Sword Books, 2018). Near the end of his 
rule, “he became convinced he could use her aero- 
nautical knowhow for military ends,” Wright wrote. 
“He may have gotten the idea from Joseph-Michel 
Montgolfier who once boasted he could fly soldiers 
over the heads of the English enemy into Gibraltar. 
So Napoleon made Sophie his chief air minister of 
ballooning and hatched an astonishing plan to have 
her spearhead an invasion of England by airborne 
troops.” 

The physics of how balloons work, though, 
prevented the attack from ever happening. “The 
prevailing westerly winds in France would never 
waft hattalions of balloons over Britain,’ Wright 
explains. 
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The danger associated with hydrogen-based 
ballooning was on spectacular display in July 1819. A 
nighttime flight by Sophie Blanchard over the Tivoli 
gardens of Paris was to be illuminated by reworks 
that she attached to her basket. While lighting one, 
the hydrogen in the balloon also caught fire, and she 
fell to her death. 

Despite the dangers, professional balloonists, 
who by the mid-19th century also included sev- 
eral American women such as Madame Johnson, 
Lucretia Bradley and Leona Dare, continued to take 
to the skies to dazzle their audiences in increasingly 
bold ways. Dare wasn’t just a balloonist; she was 
also a trapeze artist who would perform aerial feats 
while suspended underneath the balloon’s basket. 

Balloons may never have changed the course 
of human affairs, as Franklin suggested it could, 
but balloons were eventually used in war. Early 
in the Civil War, the Union assembled a balloon 
corps to provide “eyes in the sky,” allowing them 
to observe the enemy’s movements from the air, 
but it abandoned the concept by 1863. For the 
most part, the balloon stayed more spectacle than 
game-changer, largely due to its inability to navi- 
gate horizontally. © 
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imtireembattied Colonies: 


The first, which is still considered the worst hurricane 
in Canada’s history, hit on September 9, 1775, nearly six months 
after the first shots of the Revolution were fired at Lexington 
and Concord. Storm surges from the Atlantic reached 30 feet, 
dwellings and boats were swept out to sea, and an estimated 
4,000 people were killed, most of them cod fishermen work- 
ing the Grand Banks southeast of Newfoundland Island. 

But to the fledgling United States, the 
Canadian hurricane was welcomed. 

In an era when the cause of hurricanes or 
other weather phenomenon were mysteri- 
ous and unknown, many attributed them to 
the hand of God. For the Revolutionaries to 
the south, the storm symbolized God’s dis- 
pleasure with the British and divine support 
of their cause. Reverend Abraham Ketelas, a member of the 
New York Provincial Congress, described it as “the cause of 
heaven and against hell—of the kind parent of the universe 
against the prince of darkness and the destroyer of the human 
race.” 

In such an environment, colonists clung to the hurricane 
as “a verification that their condemnation of Great Britain 
was just.” 


COSTLY STORMS 
The Newfoundland storm also brought more practical aid 
to the Colonies. 
Though Newfoundland had a permanent population of 
about 12,000 people (of which an estimated 300 were killed 
in the hurricane) at the time, it was inundated each spring 


The Newfoundland hurricane severely 
reduced that manpower pool, limiting the 
men available for navy service, and for the 
next few years—as the Revolution blazed—the 
Royal Navy struggled to fill its crews. 


and summer by thousands of young men who sailed from 
Ireland and England to fish for cod on the Great Banks. 
With abundant lumber at hand, these fishermen built flimsy 
shelters and processing facilities on Newfoundland’s beaches. 
They then set out each day in three-man boats with one or two 
masts called “shallops,” spending the day filling them with 
cod. During the summer, thousands of these boats worked 
the flourishing fishing grounds. 


This 1784 mezzotint by William Elliott shows the “distressed situation” of HMS Hector and HMS Bristol in the Great Hurricane of 1780 
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Besides damaging Newfoundland’s permanent 
settlements and population, the hurricane, dubbed 
the Hurricane of Independence, sank as many as 
700 of the fishing shallops and destroyed the fish- 
ermen’s beach structures, where many had taken 
refuge from the storm. The violent storm also sank 
two armed schooners of Britain's Royal Navy that had 
been stationed on the Great Banks to protect British 
fishermen. 

It also killed as many as 3,500 of the cod fish- 
ermen. For years afterward, it was said that the 
bones of drowned fishermen were washed up on 
Newfoundland’s beaches. 

Many of Britain’s sailors were merchant seamen 
who had been impressed into service, and the Royal 
Navy relied on England’s fishing fleets to provide manpower 
for its crews. In fact, the British Navy's regular exploitation 
of cod fishermen was so extreme, historian Kevin Phillips 
wrote in 1775: A Good Year for Revolution (Penguin Books, 
2012) that “in some years, so many fishermen were pressed 
that catches and codfish exports plummeted.” 

The Newfoundland hurricane severely reduced that man- 
power, limiting the men available for navy service, and for the 
next few years—as the Revolution blazed—the Royal Navy 
struggled to fill its crews. 

Five years later in October 1780, another hurricane, 
this time to the south of the Colonies, roared through the 
Caribbean. Called the Great Hurricane of 1780, it is consid- 
ered one of the worst storms the Atlantic has ever spawned. 
The storm brought winds as fast as 200 mph and killed more 
than 20,000 people in Barbados and the Lower Antilles. 

“The bark was blown from the trees,” as U.S. Navy 
Lieutenant Matthew Fontaine Maury described the “great 
hurricane” in his 1855 book The Physical Geography of the 
Sea. In what became known as the first extensive book on 
oceanography, the historian, oceanographer and meteo- 
rologist wrote in such heightened terms of the storm that 
it seemed as though he were a witness: 

“Fruits of the earth destroyed; the very bottom and depths of the 
sea were uprooted, and the waves rose to such a height that forts 
and castles were washed away, and their great guns carried about 
in the air; houses were blown down, ships were wrecked, and the 
bodies of men and beasts lifted up above the earth and dashed 
to pieces in the storm.” 

The British fleet lost 11 major ships and many of their crew- 
members. Some French ships involved in aiding the colonists 
were also lost. But again, like the storm of 1775, the 1780 hurri- 
cane brought practical advantages to the struggling Colonies. 

“The bitter truth was that by the summer of 1781 the 
American Revolution had failed,” Nathaniel Philbrick wrote 
in his 2018 book, In the Hurricane’s Eye (reviewed in the 

May/June 2019 issue). “With thousands of able-bodied citi- 
zens refusing to serve, with the 13 states refusing to fund 
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The hurricane of 1780 killed 9,000 people and destroyed almost 
all the homes in Saint-Pierre on the Lesser Antilles island of 
Martinique, shown in this print as it would have looked 
circa 1750-1760. 


the meager army that did exist, and with the Continental 
Congress helpless to effect any constructive change, the very 
existence of the United States now rested with the soldiers 
and sailors of another nation.” 


DIVINELY GUIDED 

In the late summer of 1781, the Caribbean hurricane 
season was again at hand. French Rear Admiral Francoise 
Joseph Paul, comte de Grasse, was well aware of the damage 
the last hurricane season had brought; as such, he prudently 
moved his ships north out of the Caribbean to the mouth 
of the Chesapeake Bay. That move positioned de Grasse’s 
ships to meet—and defeat—a slightly smaller fleet of British 
ships moving south from New York at the pivotal Battle of 
the Chesapeake. That British fleet had been sent to evacu- 
ate the 5,000 British troops and German mercenaries under 
General Charles Cornwallis at Yorktown. That defeat and 
the British fleet’s inability to carry out its mission led directly 
to Washington’s victory at Yorktown. 

Once again, the colonists could claim to see the hand of 
God working in their favor, labeling the Revolution itself as 
divinely guided. 

“It will not be believed,” George Washington himself wrote 
in a letter to Nathanael Greene on February 6, 1783, “that 
such a force as Great Britain has employed for eight years 
in this Country could be baffled in their plan of Subjugating 
it by numbers infinitely less—composed of Men often times 
half-starved—always in Rags—without pay—& experienc- 
ing, at times, every Species of distress which human nature 
is capable of undergoing.” 

The winds of history had indeed blown in novus ordo 
seclorum, or “a new order of the ages” for the newly minted 


United States. 6 
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IN EARLY 
AMERICA 


FOR MODERN AMERICANS who spent childhood taking aim at a ball perched 
atop a tee or churning tiny legs across youth soccer fields, the concept of life without 
sports seems entirely foreign. Athletic competition is a deeply ingrained component of 
21st-century American culture, which extols sport as beneficial for both participants 
and spectators. Athletes train in physical fitness, teamwork, sportsmanship and mental 
toughness, while fans receive coaching in escapism, camaraderie and regional pride. 


Sports play into other areas of life too, affecting decisions about where to vacation, how 
to celebrate holidays and what college to attend. 


» 


By Courtney Peter 
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bsent an embedded sporting 
culture to provide a framework 

for recreation, socialization, 
business and politics, early 

Americans created their 

own. The era’s broad def- 
inition of sport extended to any type of play, 
diversion or leisure activity, leaving room for 
sporting culture to shift and evolve alongside 
the nation itself. As entertainment preferences 
cycled through cockfighting, tavern games and 
horse racing, the United States progressed from 
Colonial upstart to nascent republic to emerg- 
ing power. 

“More than just the basis of a fringe subcul- 
ture, public sporting activities helped establish 
modes of democracy and capitalism that became 
cornerstones of modern life,” writes Ken Cohen 
in They Will Have Their Game: Sporting Culture 
and the Making of the Early American Republic 
(Cornell University Press, 2017). 


Warming Up 

The journey toward a national sporting 
identity started slowly. A preoccupation with 
survival left early settlers little time for leisure. 
But when given the chance, colonists played 
with abandon. Amusements such as card and 
board games, theater-going, gambling, shoot- 
ing archery, ice skating, fishing, and racing 
horses ran the gamut from rough to genteel. 

“In America and Europe during the 1600s 
and 1700s, recreation was unstructured, 
ad hoe and sometimes violent,” Ed Crews 
writes in “Play Ball! Colonial Games and America’s National 
Pastime,” published in the Spring 2008 issue of The Colonial 
Williamsburg Journal. 

In an age before standardized rules, variations of simi- 
lar yet slightly different games were plentiful. For example, 
early forerunners of baseball, such as trap-ball, stool-ball and 
rounders, involved bats, balls and base running in various com- 
binations. Polish workers played a version in Jamestown in 
1609, Southern plantation owners held 18th-century cricket 
competitions, and Continental Army soldiers played bat-and- 
ball games during downtime, proving the pastime has always 
been national in scope. 

Imported by British, German and Dutch settlers, variations 
of bowling captivated colonists, too. Cultural and regional 
influences dictated the size and number of pins, the makeup of 
the playing surface—such as clay, ash or wood—and whether 
to play indoors or out. Nine-pin bowling, or ninepins, reigned 
supreme from the Colonial era until the early 1800s, when 


tenpins took over the title. Today, both games have largely 
disappeared, save for a few active clubs in Texas. 

Another sport that fell from favor, cockfighting peaked in 
popularity between 1750 and 1800, in part due to its connec- 
tions to the British upper class. Birds bred and trained for 
fighting were fitted with metal spurs and pitted against each 
other at events featuring as many as 60 pairings. The sport’s 
appeal transcended class and geography, but it could not 
overcome changing attitudes about the treatment of animals, 
which largely curtailed the practice by about 1830. 


Purposeful Play 

Play was widespread, but not universally accepted. Puritans 
condemned sport as an immoral waste of time and money, to 
the extent that Plymouth Governor William Bradford broke up 
a bat-and-ball game among workmen on Christmas Day 1621. 
Quaker leaders and New York City’s Sons of Liberty objected, 
too. John Adams, New England’s foremost statesman, held 
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In this mid-19th-century American wood engraving, a fashionably attired woman 


throws a strike at a bowling alley. 


an uncompromising view on the topic. “I was not sent to this 
world to spend my days in sport, diversion and pleasure,” 
Adams wrote in his diary on March 5, 1773. “I was born for 
business; for both activity and study. I have little appetite or 
relish for anything else.” 

Adams’ single-minded sentiment either ignored or dis- 
regarded the fact that leisure activities served a purpose 
greater than the games themselves. “Sport was a cornerstone 
of the country’s broader culture of opportunity,” Cohen 
writes. Men gathered under the guise of sport to amass 
wealth, valuable friends and political power. By the time 
revolution loomed, sporting 
culture showed the potential 
to sway public opinion and 
challenge authority—or, at the 
very least, tempt the poor to 
waste money better spent on 
necessities. 

On November 13, 1774, in 
response to the Intolerable Acts, 
the First Continental Congress 
created the Continental 
Association, which called for 

a complete ban on trade with 
Britain. Article 8 read, in part, 
“We will ... discountenance and 
discourage every species of extravagance and dissipation, 
especially all horse racing and all kinds of gaming, cock- 

fighting, exhibitions of shows, plays and other expensive 
diversions and entertainments ... .” 

One recreational refuge notably missing from the Continental 
Association was the sporting tavern. Popularized in the mid- 
18th century, sporting taverns offered patrons a place to play 
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19th-century American wood engraving titled, 
“A Fashionable Pastime: Archery Practice” 


and gamble on games such as cards, 
dice, checkers, lawn bowling, horseshoes, 
backgammon and billiards. The omis- 
sion was calculated. Previous legislative 
attempts to curb tavern gaming had failed. 
Sporting taverns also proved useful for 
cultivating support for the Patriot cause. 
Sporting taverns brought together 
white men from different classes in an 
environment rife with opportunity, com- 
petition and risk. For men of motive, 
participation was mandatory. Failing to 
engage in tavern culture made a politician 
seem snobby and distant, jeopardizing 
the support of the poor, Cohen explains. 
Likewise, wealthy men garnered popular 
support via public gambling. 
“Across the country, the evolution of 
sporting taverns, like that of theaters and 
racecourses, reflects how a connected 
cohort of aggressive investors attempted 
to inculcate anew economic culture of risk-taking and oppor- 
tunity within the confines of a genteel hierarchy,” Cohen 
writes. 


Entertaining the Masses 

Long before the acclaimed musical “Hamilton” and cham- 
pion thoroughbreds American Pharoah and Justify fueled 
the modern frenzy for theater and horse racing, Americans 
filled the seats at playhouses and grandstands. The two 
pastimes occupied the upper echelon of genteel! sport in 
the Colonies and early America. Ladies were welcomed 
in both arenas, a sure sign of 
refinement. 

Still, Colonial theater-goers 
were rowdier than today’s audi- 
ences. For example, they often 
boisterously exercised their 
right as paying customers to 
express their opinion of actors’ 
performances as they unfolded. 
Tensions related to race and 
class sometimes led to outbursts 
that further punctured the pre- 
tense of decorum—especially 
amid the resistance rhetoric of 
the 1760s and 1770s. 

Investment in the theater industry rose sharply after the 
Revolution. Whereas before several touring companies 
entertained the Colonies as a whole, by 1800 the country’s 
largest cities each had at least one resident theater troupe. 
Theater managers paid a premium for top acting talent and 
even imported stars from London. But inflated costs proved 
unsustainable, Mid-century reforms such as consolidating 
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COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGE 


These Venerable Sports Venues Have 


History on Their Side 


“Playing fields and stadia are quickly 
replaced and lost in America, in con- 
trast to the ball courts of the Maya and 
the Greek stadia,” John L. Cotter wrote 
in “The History of Sporting America,” an 
article in a 1985 issue of Expedition maga- 
zine, the official members’ magazine of 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum 
of Archaeology and Anthropology. 

They may not be thousands of years 
old, but the United States’ historic sports 
venues still form a hallowed lineup. These 
five sites offer a twin bill of modern com- 
petition and historic setting. 


When the first thoroughbred meet at 
Saratoga Race Track in Saratoga, NY., con- 
vened on August 3, 1863, a month after 


playhouse management, hiring stock companies and 
decreasing ticket prices stabilized profitability. 

Colonial horse racing loped along at a leisurely clip until 
thoroughbreds arrived from England to quicken the pace. 


Around these elite, expensive athletes 
grew an industry of owners, breeders, 
trainers, grooms and jockeys, many 
of whom were slaves. “By the 1760s, 
racing was remarkably integrated. ... 
Horse races were one of the few gen- 
teel sporting events where whites and 
blacks openly competed against each 
other,” Cohen writes. 

The ban on British imports 
checked the sport’s growth during 
the Revolutionary War years, but 
peace replenished the post parade of 


thoroughbreds. Major race meetings combined business 
and leisure, with planters settling accounts, politicians 
circulating and crowds reveling in the racetrack’s carnival 


atmosphere. 


the Battle of Gettysburg, the historic spa 
town caught a case of horse-racing fever 
that has not yet abated. Saratoga’s racing 
season now draws more than 1 million visi- 
tors annually. 


One of the highest-capacity sports 
venues in the world, the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway in Indianapolis invites 
more than 250,000 spectators to wit- 
ness the union of sports and machine 


ona 2.5-mile rectangular oval racetrack 
whose dimensions have barely changed 
since its 1909 debut. 


The city of Birmingham, Ala., shut 
down on August 18, 1910, to celebrate the 
opening of Rickwood Field. Though minor 
league baseball's Birmingham Barons have 
moved their home games to a newer sta- 
dium, they return once a year to play the 
Rickwood Classic in the country's oldest 
professional ballpark. 


In 1914, Yale University unveiled the 
62,246-seat Yale Bowl in New Haven, 
Conn., a marvel of stadium size and engi- 
neering built to house what was then one 
of college football's elite programs. Iconic 
stadiums such as the Rose Bowl Stadium 
have copied the 360-degree seating for- 
mat introduced at the National Historic 
Landmark field. 


Originally built in 1919 as the University 
of Oregon's football field, Hayward Field 
in Eugene, Ore., added a track in 1921 and 
never looked back. The home track of 
legendary runner Steve Prefontaine has 
hosted more USA Olympic Track and Field 
Trials and NCAA Outdoor Track and Field 
Championships than any other venue. 


A Chicago Engraving Company print of a horse 
race in progress at Chicago Trotting & Jockey Park 
circa 1850-1879 


No contest was more highly anticipated than the Great 
Match Race of May 27, 1823, a two-horse race between 
Eclipse and Henry, the fastest thoroughbreds in the North 
and South. More than 50,000 people, including Andrew 


Jackson and Aaron Burr, con- 
verged on a Long Island racetrack 
to watch the equine athletes gallop 
for regional bragging rights, which 
Eclipse secured for the North. 

In addition to that victory, the race 
represents another landmark. “It was 
the first time a young nation came 
together with a shared interest in the 
outcome of a sporting event,” Michael 
S. Rosenbaum wrote in a May 19, 2018, 
article for The Washington Post. 

As the 19th century continued, 


American sport moved into the realm of mass culture, where 
itremains firmly rooted. Though John Adams may disapprove 
of the sports-obsessed nation the United States has become, he 


would be thoroughly outnumbered. Q 
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PAGE-TURNING 
PATRIOTS 


AMERICA’S FIRST BOOKSELLERS 


— By Bill Hudgins —— 


online and chain competition, independent bookstores 
are thriving by adding diverse lines of merchandise, 
and evolving into local social centers with cafés and bars to bring 


in new customers and retain old ones. 
To which a time-traveling Colonial American bookseller might 


shrug and say, “So what else is new?” 

Books were rare and expensive in 17th- and 18th-century 
America. Most booksellers imported their volumes from England 
and Europe. As a result, the book trade centered around major 
ports such as Boston, New York City, Philadelphia and Charleston. 


a 


() n June 23, 2019, The New York Times reported that despite 
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The neighborhood book shop was often the local printer, 
for whom bookselling was a secondary job. Merchants who 
imported goods also sold books to customers in dry goods 
stores. The affluent ordered books via their agents in London, 
who shipped the orders directly to their customers—a kind 
of Colonial Amazon. 

Instead of publishing books, American printers focused on 
producing materials with proven sales records such as news- 
papers, almanacs, pamphlets, tracts, government forms and 
documents. They also sold a variety of other goods ranging 
from pickled sturgeon and goose feathers to pills warding off 
mad dog bites alongside predictable items like statio- 
nery and writing materials. 

In fact, bookselling was usually a subsidiary of 
the stationery business, according to an essay 
called “The British Book in North America, 
1695-1770,” by James N. Green of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia. “If books were 
not an absolute necessity for a civil society, 
paper, ink and quills were. For many people 
the most important British book was a blank 
account book,” Green wrote. 

Some booksellers started fee-based lending 
libraries to supplement revenues. For instance, 
former schoolmaster Garret Noel launched New 
York City’s first circulating library in 1763. It lasted only 
two years, but others followed and succeeded. 

Wives often worked alongside their husbands and, in sev- 
eral cases, took over when their husbands died or were jailed 
for offending authorities. Early American women printers/ 
booksellers included Clementina Rind in Virginia, Anna 
Catharina Zenger in New York City, and Elizabeth Timothy 
and her daughter-in-law Ann Timothy in South Carolina. 

Though the Revolution interrupted the book trade, imports 
resumed after the war only to gradually decline as the proud 
young nation focused on building its own literary and publish- 
ing industry. The roles of printer and publisher also diverged 
and evolved into the system we have today, What follows are 
highlights of only a few of the many printers, publishers and 
booksellers of the pre-Revolutionary era. 


BOSTON LED THE WAY 

Boston was the early center of Colonial printing, publishing 
and bookselling. At the time, bestsellers included imported 
schoolbooks, almanacs and Bibles, which were a monopoly 
of the King’s Printer, Green wrote. 

Around 1680, Boston printers went against Colonial pub- 
lishing wisdom and began publishing books written by local 
religious leaders. Boston was uniquely blessed: It had a 
prolific clergy eager to sell collections of sermons and com- 
mentaries, and a large number of literate citizens hungry for 
new reading material. 


Boston's most famous bookseller was Revolutionary War 
General Henry Knox. Sometime after his family’s shipbuild- 
ing business failed in 1759, he was apprenticed to Wharton 
and Bowes book shop. While learning the trade, he read every 
book on military history he could. In his teens, Knox enlisted 
in the local militia’s artillery unit, according to “Henry Knox: 
Founding Father (and Bookseller),” by Allan Kornblum in the 
August 23, 2013, issue of Publishers Weekly. 

After he completed his apprenticeship he remained at 
Wharton and Bowes because the Colonial boycott of English 
goods inspired by the 1767 Townshend Acts prevented him 

from importing stock for his own store. After the boycott 
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ended, he opened the London Book-Store on July 25, 
1771. Even as politics became increasingly fraught and his 
patriotic ardor rose, Knox served customers across the politi- 
cal spectrum. 

Boston had at least nine other bookstores at the time, so to 
set himself apart, Knox carried items such as “German flutes, 
breadbaskets, telescopes, protractors,” and patent medicines. 
(A patent granted a drug maker a monopoly over his formula.) 


THE PE TILADELPE TA STORY 


Philadelphia’s first printer-publisher was William Bradford, 
an English-born master printer who arrived in 1685. He setup a 
press, sold books and helped found the city’s first paper millin 
1690, according to “Book Publishing and Publishers,” by Ann K. 
Johnson on the online Encyclopedia of Greater Philadelphia. 

In 1693, Bradford left his son, Andrew, in charge of the busi- 
ness and moved to New York City to become the Colony’s 
official printer. He started what's considered New York's first 
newspaper, The New-York Gazette, and in 1693, he printed what 
was likely the first book published in New York City, George 
Keith’s New-England'’s Spirit of Persecution Transmitted to 
Pennsylvania, and sold books from his shop. 

Some years later, a 17-year-old Bostonian named Benjamin 
Franklin arrived in New York City and asked William 
Bradford for a job. Bradford referred him to his son in 
Philadelphia, where Franklin worked for a time before set- 
ting up a rival shop. 
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Philadelphia’s book scene did not impress Franklin when 
he arrived in 1723, Green noted. In his Autobiography, 
Franklin recalled “there was not a good Bookseller’s Shop 
in any of the Colonies to the Southward of Boston. In New- 
York and Philadelphia the Printers were indeed Stationers, 
they sold only Paper, etc., Almanacs, Ballads, and a few com- 
mon School Books. Those who lov’d Reading were oblig’d 
to send for their Books from England.” 

Franklin published 16 books during his career. All but 
one were reprints of English works, including Samuel 
Richardson's novel Pamela, which he published in 1742. It 


An illustration of 

a young Benjamin 
Franklin at work in 
his print shop 


sold poorly, and no one else published a novel in America 
until] 1768, according to his biography at the Library 
Company of Pennsylvania’s website. 

Other Philadelphia-area printers/publishers included 
Isaac Collins, who produced religious texts and some 
schoolbooks, and Thomas Dobson, who published the first 
American edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica in 1789- 
1798, according to Johnson. Dobson solicited subscribers to 
defray the cost, but he still lost money. 


BIG APPLE BOOK SCENE 

One of William Bradford’s apprentices was John Peter 
Zenger, who published The New-York Weekly Journal in addi- 
tion to selling books, stationery and other items. Zenger’s 
1735 trial helped establish truth as a defense against libel. 
When Zenger died in 1746, his wife, Anna Catharina Zenger, 
who had run the shop while he was incarcerated pending 
trial, took over the business for a time before turning it over 
to her stepson, John Zenger Jr., in 1748. (Read more about 
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John Peter Zenger in the January/February 2007 issue and 
Anna Catharina Zenger in the March/April 2019 issue.) 

After 1750, more book shops appeared, dealing primar- 
ily in imported books along with the traditional almanacs, 

stationery and pamphlets. Some shops specialized in 
books imported from certain countries, according to “The 
Bookshops of New York City, 1743-1948,” by Edwin D. 
Hoffman in the January 1949 issue of New York History. 

Hoffman noted that, like booksellers elsewhere, New 
York shops carried a variety of goods. Loyalist printer Hugh 
Gaine, who published the New York Mercury newspaper, sold 

eyeglasses, patent medicines and seamen’s 
compasses. Other New York book shops 
carried toothpowder, whalebone, goose 

’ feathers, pickled sturgeon, chocolate and 
Spanish snuff. 

One of the most important New York 
booksellers was James Rivington. Born 
in England, Rivington pioneered a viable 
sales model for producing books inex- 
pensively—he pirated works and printed 
them cheaply—and exporting them to the 
Colonies at “unheard-of terms,’ Green 
wrote. 

Rivington emigrated to New York in 1760 
and opened stores in New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia. Unlike other booksellers, he 
imported large quantities of books and 
claimed he was “the only London book- 

seller in America.” He sold at retail and to 
other booksellers, established a print shop 
and offered custom-bound books as well, 
according to Green. However, Rivington 
overextended himself and his bookstore on Wall Street 
failed. He later opened another bookstore that prospered. 

Rivington also printed a Loyalist newspaper, the New York 
Gazetteer. He fled to England in 1775 after a mob destroyed 
his press, but returned in 1777 and launched a new Loyalist 
newspaper, the New York Loyal Gazette (later The Royal 
Gazette), during the British occupation. 

Though seemingly a king’s man, Rivington had a secret— 
he was actually part of George Washington’s Culper Spy 
Ring that provided intelligence about British and Loyalist 
activities in New York. He paid a price for his espionage: 
He never revealed his secret even after the war and was 
regarded as a pariah. He died in poverty in 1802, according to 
“The Tory and the Spy: The Double Life of James Rivington” 
by Catherine Snell Crary in the January 1959 issue of The 
William and Mary Quarterly. 

New York City’s book scene boomed after the Revolution, 
as new shops and publishing houses opened. A “bookshop 
neighborhood” took shape along what is now Pear] Street 
near Hanover Square. 
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COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG FOUNDATION 


WILLIAMSBURGQ’S FIRSTS 

William Parks established Williamsburg’s first press in 1730, 
launched its first newspaper, the Virginia Gazette, in 1736, 
and in 1747, published The History of the First Discovery and 
Settlement of Virginia by William Stith, the first book on the 
colony’s founding. He also sold books, almanacs, stationery, 
government and business forms, and did bookbinding, accord- 
ing to the Colonial Williamsburg Foundation. 

As tension mounted with England, the House of Burgesses 
felt Parks’ Virginia Gazette was biased in favor of the crown. 
They persuaded William Rind and his wife, Clementina, to 
relocate from Maryland and set up a competing newspa- 
per that was more patriotic—and which was also called the 
Virginia Gazette. 

The Rinds published the paper from their home and 
also sold books. When William died unexpectedly in 1773, 
Clementina took over. She became the Colony’s public 
printer and in 1774, was the first to print Thomas Jefferson’s 
“A Summary View of the Rights of British America.” (Read 
more on Clementina Rind in the March/April 2019 issue.) 


Bookbinding was a major part of Williamsburg printer William Parks’ 
business, said Don Mason, bookbinder at Colonial Williamsburg. 
Account books, notebooks, ledgers and government record books 
were in high demand, and customers were willing to pay more to 

get them within a few weeks rather than wait months for a 
shipment from England 
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BOOK SHOP 


Bound By History 
The Nation’s Oldest Book Shops 
The Moravian Book Shop 


Founded in 1745, the Moravian Book Shop at 428 
Main Street in historic Bethlehem, Pa., is deemed the 
oldest bookstore in America and is likely the oldest 
continuously operating bookstores in the world. 

Owned by Moravian College, the sixth-oldest college in 
America, the 15,000-square-foot shop is also home to 
the college's student bookstore. 

Since 2018, Barnes & Noble has managed the store for 
the college. A recent renovation added a local deli and 
craft brewery. At Halloween, staffers lead ghost tours 
of central Bethlehem, and they've also led Ghosts of the 
Revolution tours. For more information about the shop, 
visit www.moravian.edu/bookshop. 


The Andover Bookstore 


The Andover Bookstore in 
Andover, Mass., is considered 
the oldest continuously running 
independent bookstore in the 
country. Opened in 1809, the same 
year Lincoln, Darwin and Poe were 
born, the Andover Bookstore was 
originally located on the campus of 
Phillips Academy. Since then, it has 
relocated several times, moving its way up Main Street to 
its present home at 74 Main Street 

The Andover store is now owned by John Hugo, 
whose Hugobooks company owns other book shops in 
nearby Newburyport, Beverly and Marblehead (www. 
hugobookstores.com/andover). 

The shop hosts readings, community events and book 
groups, and visitors can sit near the fireplace and read 
in comfort. One staffer calls the shop, “The Brigadoon 
of Bookstores," referring to the fictional, idyllic Scottish 
village of the same name. 


Continued on page 46 
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CHARLESTON AS 
BOOK HARBOR 

The Timothy family is legendary in 
Charleston's printing and bookselling 
history. After signing a franchise agree- 
ment with Benjamin Franklin, Dutch 
immigrant Lewis Timothy arrived in 
Charleston in 1734 to revive the South 
Carolina Gazette after the previous busi- 
ness associate of Franklin died. 

When Lewis died in 1738, his wife, 
Elizabeth, and their 14-year-old son, 
Peter, ran the business together. 
Though the paper was published 
under Peter’s name, Elizabeth made 
most of the decisions and is regarded 
as one of the first woman newspaper 
publishers in America, according to 
her biographical entry in the South 
Carolina Encyclopedia. 

When Peter reached 21, he took 
charge and Elizabeth set up a bookstore 
next door. She died in 1757, and Peter 
continued to publish the increasingly 
pro-Patriot newspaper until English 
forces occupied Charleston in 1780. He 
died ina shipwreck in 1782. After the war 
ended in 1783, his widow, Ann, revived 
the family business. 

One of the Timothy family’s major 
competitors was Robert Wells, whose 
Great Stationery and Book Store was 
“unquestionably the largest bookselling 
and printing business in the southern 
Colonies,” before the Revolution, accord- 
ing to “Robert Wells, Colonial Charleston 
Printer,’ an essay by Christopher Gould 
in the January 1978 issue of The South 
Carolina Historical Magazine. 

Wells started the business in 1754, 
selling imported books and also selling 
book collections on commission. He 
opened a printing business in 1758 and 

launched the South Carolina Weekly 
Gazette (renamed the South Carolina 
and American General Gazette in 1764). 

By 1766, Wells boasted that he car- 
ried “as large a stock of books as is to be 
met with in America.” But as patriotic 

fervor mounted, Wells remained loyal 
to the crown and was forced to leave 
Charleston in 1775. © 
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Continued from page 45 


The Brattle Book Shop 


Established in 1825, the Brattle Book 
Shop at 9 West Street in Boston is one 
of America’s oldest and largest antiquar- 
ian and used book shops. It occupies a 
three-story building filled with more than 
250,000 books, maps, prints, postcards 
and other items. Besides general used and out-of-print books, the 
Brattle Book Shop also offers rare first editions, collectibles and fine 
leather bindings. 

The current owner is Ken Gloss, a past president of the Antiquarian 
Booksellers Association of America's New England Chapter. He has 
appraised books for a number of universities, including Harvard, as well 
as for the FBI. 

In an interview with The Guardian, Gloss talked about acquiring a first 
edition of The Great Gatsby inscribed by F. Scott Fitzgerald, “to the greatest 
living poet, T.S. Eliot.” He also recalled helping the reclusive author J.D. 
Salinger with a book search, having no idea who he was until after the 
writer had left. Learn more at www.brattlebookshop.com. 


Kenyon College Bookstore 


Founded in 1829 to serve the needs of 
students, the Kenyon College Bookstore at 
106 Gaskin Avenue in Gambier, Ohio, now 
offers fiction, poetry and children’s books in 
addition to college texts. It ranks as the third- 
oldest bookstore in America and one of the 
oldest college bookstores. 

Kenyon’s founder, Philander Chase, led the way to establishing the 
bookstore so students would not have to “send hither and thither for a 
book." Chase ordered the first titles and directed they be shipped via the 
Erie Canal, according to the bookstore’s webpage at www.kenyon.edu 


The Otto Bookstore 


The Otto Bookstore in downtown 
Williamsport, Pa., traces its lineage 
back to 1841 with the founding of “A. 
D. Lundy and Co., at 24 East Third St., 
a business dedicated to the selling of 
window shades, wallpaper and books as well as insurance,” according to 
www.ottobookstore.com. Over the ensuing decades, it relocated, gained 
and lost partners, changed names, and split into other establishments. 

For years, the present owners thought the store was founded in 1877, 
which would have ranked it in the 10 oldest U.S. book shops. Acting on 
tips from customers, including copies of old advertisements, a family 
member found evidence that it first opened in 18.41. 
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Entering the Revolutionary War on the 
American Colonies’ side in 1779, Bernardo 
de Galvez’s Spanish troops conquered 
British forces in British West Florida. 
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sa) JOSEPH DECUIR, 


Multinational Patriot — »meiss sore 


n the late 18th century, Joseph Antoine Decuir became one of the 
wealthiest planters in Louisiana’s Pointe Coupee Parish. But that’s 

not why his name deserves to live on: The son of French immigrants to 
Louisiana, Joseph served in the Spanish army that aided the Colonies 
in their fight for independence and earned status as a Revolutionary Patriot. 
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Marching on Baton Rouge 

Joseph’s father was Jean Francois 
Decuir, a native of Merth, France (now 
Merzig, Germany). Jean Francois lived in 
present-day Belgium before making the 
journey to the Louisiana colony sometime 
around 1720. Though the population of 
Louisiana at that time was largely French 
Creoles, or people of French ancestry, the 
colony was ruled by the Spanish. 

Jean Francois married Genevieve 
Mayeux of New Orleans on November 5, 
1743. Jean Francois and Genevieve had a 
total of 12 children and raised them all in 
Pointe Coupee Parish, La., on the west side 
of the Mississippi River, now part of the 
Baton Rouge metropolitan area. Joseph 

was their fourth child, born on August 30, 1752. 

Around 1777, Joseph joined the Pointe Coupee Parish mili- 
tia along with two of his brothers, Pierre and Jean Paul. The 
militia served under Bernardo de Galvez, the colonial gov- 
ernor of Spanish Louisiana. After Spain, an ally of France, 
declared war on Great Britain on May 8, 1779, in retaliation for 
the losses incurred during the Seven Years’ War, Galvez made 
plans to take British West Florida. In late August of that year, 
he gathered his recruits—militiamen such as Joseph and his 
brothers, Creoles (including free Creoles of color), American 
Indians, U.S. volunteers and his own Spanish regulars—and 
marched to the far western border of the British-held land. 
First he captured Fort Bute, about 115 miles up the Mississippi 
River from New Orleans, after a brief skirmish, then he trav- 
eled 15 miles to Fort New Richmond in Baton Rouge, La., on 
the east side of the Mississippi River. For hours his soldiers 
shelled the fort in the British colony until Lieutenant Colonel 
Alexander Dickson surrendered. 

Spain’s endeavors in the military action at Baton Rouge 
and other British-held posts in the south diluted its enemy’s 
strength in British West Florida. It was this military might, 
along with Spain’s contributions of finances, supplies and 
munitions, that aided the American cause. 

“Most Americans think of the Revolutionary War as 
happening in the original 13 Colonies,” writes Randy Paul 
Decuir, a descendant and author of Pointe Coupee’s Patriots: 
1777 Pointe Coupee Militia: Louisiana’s Forgotten Soldiers of 
the American Revolution (2016). “But Louisiana’s French 
Creoles played a key role in the war, which captured the 
control of the Mississippi River from the British, blocking 
the British Army from this vital access route.” 

Joseph honorably served in the militia for 26 years. In 
honor of the U.S. Bicentennial in 1976, Point Coupee DAR 
Chapter honored Joseph and other members of the mili- 
tia with a plaque that still hangs in the lobby of the Point 
Coupee Parish Courthouse. 
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“Most Americans think 

of the Revolutionary 

War as happening in the 
original 13 Colonies. But 
Louisiana’s French 
Creoles played a key 
role in the war, which 
captured the control of 
the Mississippi River from 
the British, blocking the 
British Army from this 
vital access route.” 


Domestic Relationships 

Though Joseph never legally married 
(Louisiana law forbade interracial mar- 
riages), he had a long relationship with 
Francoise Beaulieu, a free woman of 
color and one of the wealthiest free per- 
sons of color in the parish. Beaulieu was 
the daughter of Louis Chauvin Beaulieu 
If and Marianne, a free woman of color 
whose heritage traces back to grandpar- 
ents from Senegal. 

In 1804 Joseph sold Beaulieu a planta- 
tion downriver from his, but by 1810 they 
were living next to each other, according 
to that year’s Pointe Coupee Parish census. 
Together they had five children: Eugenie, 
Antoine, Claire, Celeste and Leufroy. 

After Beaulieu died in 1812, Joseph spent the rest of his life 
with another free woman of color, Claire Quevain. They had 
a daughter, Heloise. Pointe Coupee Parish civil records show 
that on October 31, 1818, Joseph acknowledged all six of his 
living children by Beaulieu and Quevain. 


Land and Legacy 

In 1783 Joseph purchased around 1,800 acres along Fausse 
Riviere (or False River) in Pointe Coupee Parish. According 
to surveyor’s notes found in the Pointe Coupee Clerk of 
Court office, Joseph bought the land from two American 
Indian chiefs named Champagne and Nicolas. No home was 
built on the land until after his death. 

Just before his death Joseph was visited by the parish 
judge, Peter Dormenon, to assist him in the writing of his 
last will and testament. Joseph left as much of his estate as 
the law would allow—one half—to Eugenie, Antoine, Claire, 
Celeste, Leufroy and Heloise. Each of the children received 
more than $30,000. He left the other half of his estate to his 
nieces and nephews. Joseph died in February 1822 at age 72 
according to some records, or 70 according to the date of 
birth in his baptismal record. 

Joseph’s son, Antoine, built a house on his father’s False 
River land around 1832-1835. According to the Library of 
Congress, the house was reportedly designed by a builder 
from Santo Domingo (now the Dominican Republic), who 
was thought to have provided a scale model of the house. 
However, neither the model nor documentation of the 
builder has been found. The French Creole-style planta- 
tion was named Austerlitz in honor of Napoleon’s victory 
at Austerlitz in 1805, The house was placed on the National 
Register of Historic Places in 1991. The privately owned 
home still exists in the present-day town of Oscar, La. 0 


Ingrid R. Stanley is a member of General Daniel Newnan DAR 
Chapter, Newnan, Ga. Joseph Decutr ts her Sth great-grandfather. 
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DO YOU HAVE A REVOLUTIONARY 


PATRIOT 


IN YOUR FAMILY TREE? 


Who is eligible for 
membership? 

Any woman 18 years 
or older, regardless of 
race, religion or ethnic 
background, who can 
prove lineal descent 
from a Patriot of the 
American Revolution is 
eligible for membership. 
DAR volunteers are 
willing to provide guid- 


ance and assistance with : 


your first step into the 
world of genealogy. 


How is Patriot 
defined? 


DAR recognizes as 


Patriots not only soldiers, 


but also anyone who 
contributed to the cause 
of American freedom. 


To find out if your ances- 


tor is recognized by the 
DAR as a Revolutionary 
Patriot, use the request 
form available online. 
Visit www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 


How many members 
does the National 
Society have? 

DAR has more than 
185,000 members in 
nearly 3,000 chapters 
worldwide, including 
chapters in 14 foreign 
countries and one 
territory. Since its 
founding in 1890, 
DAR has admitted 
nearly 985,000 
members. 


Consider membership in the 
National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution (NSDAR), 
a volunteer women’s service 
organization that honors and 
preserves the legacy of our 
Patriot ancestors. Nearly 250 
years ago, American Patriots 
fought and sacrificed for the 
freedoms we enjoy today. 


As a member of the DAR, 
you can continue this legacy by 
actively promoting patriotism, 
preserving American history 
and securing America’s future 
through better education 
for children. 


Preserving the 
American Spirit 
www.dar.org 
(202) 879-3224 


How can I find 

out more? 

Go to www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 
There you'll find helpful 
instructions, advice on 
finding your lineage and 
a Prospective Member 
Information Request 
Form. Or call 

(202) 879-3224 for 
more information on 
joining this vital, service- 
minded organization. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


‘ ~— Proud to serve NSDAR Members -- 


FOR CARRYING YOUR INSIGNIA RIBBONS 


THE NEW RIBBON PORTFOLIO 
TOIRUANW Jel, (CuANSile 


Hamilton Jewelers is proud to be the official jeweler of 
the National Society Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Daughters of the American Revolution have dedicated 
themselves to historic preservation, education and patriotism. 
These goals are as relevant in today’s society as 
they were when the organization was founded in 1890. 


INSIGNIA DIVISION 


Durable Faux Leather and Tech Suede 


Magnetic Case for Insignia Ribbons. 
Measurements: 9” x 6". 
Holds up to an 8” 4 row ribbon. 


JEWELERS SINCE 1912 Made in America 


To order, please call us at 1.800.786.5890, or shop online at hamiltoninsignia.com 930 Town Center Drive + Suite G-50 » Langhorne, PA 19047 


